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A YEAR OF TRIAL, OR LESSONS OF “THE TIMES.” 
CHAPTER I. 


“AnD now abideth Faith, Hope, Charity, —these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity;’ and surely, Ellen, you possess 
that most desirable virtue, in its broadest and most comprehen- 
sive meaning, if you can justify Mr. Watkins in his treatment of 
me,” was the impatient rejoinder of Edward Selby to a remark 
of his wife. : 

“Mr. Watkins has fulfilled to the letter the agreement he 
made with you, Edward, when you entered his service. You 
had been unfortunate, you know, and perhaps faulty. Apparently, 
you had been neglectful of Mr. Alden’s interests: consequently, 
when you were discharged by him, you found it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to obtain another situation. Mr. Watkins offered you your 
present clerkship on the condition that you should remain with 
him four years, upon a salary of eight hundred dollars; and you 
very gladly accepted it on such terms. Now, I cannot under- 
stand why you should accuse him of wronging you.” 

* How could I do otherwise than accept it, Ellen, when I knew, 
if I did not, you and my babes would not have a roof to shelter 
you, nor bread to eat? I agreed to remain with him four years, 
I know. But circumstances have changed a good deal since that 
time; and such an opportunity to improve my situation ought not 


to be lost. Mr. Watkins ought either to allow me to avail myself 
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of it, or increase my salary, notwithstanding the’ bargain. Be- 
sides, I did not foresee then, nor he either, the great rise in the 
prices of all the necessaries of life. This alone gives me some 
claim upon him, upon his magnanimity, if not upon his justice. 
He knows very well how embarrassed I am; he knows how much 
sickness we have had in the family ; and do you think, if he had 
one particle of generosity in his heart, he would not release me 
from my obligations to him, when there is such a good chance for 
me to better myself? You may defend him as much as you 
please: I consider him a hard-hearted, selfish man.” 

“We were speaking of justice, Edward, and not of magnani- 
mity or generosity,” replied Mrs. Selby sadly, for she was pained 
at her husband’s irritated manner ; ‘and although, perhaps, Mr. 
Watkins is not just towards you, in the broad, Christian sense of 
the word, yet he doubtless persuades himself that he is strictly 
so, as business men regard justice in their dealings with one an- 
other. He told you, you say, that it was optional on your part 
to accept or refuse his offer; and, as you accepted it without ob- 
jecting to its conditions, you have no reason to complain of 
him.” 

“Heartless and cold-blooded reasoning enough, Ellen; and I 
am surprised, that, with your generous feelings and quick per- 
ception of right and wrong, you have patience to repeat it.” 

“T do not justify his reasoning, surely, and do not think it 
can be justified on Christian principles; but I wanted you to look 
upon the affair from his point of view. He thinks he is doing 
you no wrong. As for generosity, we have no right to expect 
that from him; as we have no possible claim upon him, either of 
relationship or early friendship. It is purely a matter of busi- 
ness. Depend upon it, my dear Edward, to expect generosity, 
or to seem to demand it as a right, is unfavorable to true inde- 
pendence of character. If, at times, I am disposed to feel un- 
kindly towards Mr. Watkins, I have only to remember the day 
you came to me in that miserable boarding-place we were glad to 
take refuge in, and told me that you had obtained this very situa- 
tion, to change my feelings. Do you not remember how happy 
we were that evening, Edward?” 

“Yes, I remember it very well; but the remembrance will 
not pay my debts, nor feed my wife and children,” said Mr. Selby, 
with something of severity in his manner; but, beholding the dis- 
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tressed expression of his wife’s countenance, he added more gently, 
“ Forgive me, Ellen, that I cannot see things as you do, although 
I know, in the main, your views are correct. But, when I see 
nothing in the future but continued embarrassments and increasing 
expenses, and when I look upon you with your feeble health and 
four little children to take care of, I am almost tempted, agree- 
ment or no agreement, to give up my situation, and accept Mr. 
Elmore’s offer.” 

Do not, I entreat you, Edward, think of such a thing. I 
would rather suffer and endure ten times as much as we shall be 
called upon to do, than that you should break your engagements. 
Fulfil to the utmost, I entreat you, your obligations to Mr. Wat- 
kins; and do not fear but that we shall be provided for. Take 
courage, Edward. In one year more, you will be honorably free 
from Mr. Watkins. In the meantime, we can take a cheaper 
house, and economize in many ways. As to your debts, the 
heaviest is to Dr. Lester; and, however unwilling you may be 
that his should remain unpaid, you know he will never trouble 
you for it in the present state of your affairs. The others I 
think I can contrive to pay, if you will trust the management of 
our household expenses to me.”’ 

“ And add to your already overwearying cares by doing it?” 

“No, not add to them, but, on ‘the contrary, diminish them. 
The walk to market will do me good, and I have so good an opi- 
nion of my judgment and my skill in selecting and making pur- 
chases, that I will agree to provide you with nice dinners at one 
half the present cost. It is scarcely to be expected that gentle- 
men should understand the petty details of housekeeping as we 
women do, who are familiar with all the ways of the kitchen,” 
she added, as she saw a cloud gathering on her husband’s brow at 
the implied imputation of extravagance. 

“T should be thankful to give it up to you,”’ was the reply, 
“if you can attend to it.” 

“Qh! never fear but P’ll manage that. Now, you will move 
out of this house next month, will you not? and take one at a 
lower rent,” Mrs. Selby continued, entreatingly. 

“Where am I to find a decent house at less rent than I pay 
for this, I should like to know?” 

‘Mrs. Grant was here to-day, and she told me that they are 
about to give up their house, and go into the country. She 
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thought it nearly as large, and quite as convenient, as this; and 
the neighborhood, she says, is a quiet and decent one, which is all 
we can expect.” 

* And so Grant, the carpenter, who married a woman that for- 
merly lived as a servant in your father’s house, can afford to take 
his family into the country, to breathe the fresh air of heaven; 
while I, the son of a man who ranked in fortune and position 
with the merchant princes of this city, with my wife and children 
must live in the close, unwholesome air of some narrow street or 
court, on the bare necessaries of life, in the very house he leaves! 
T can’t stand that.” 

But you know, Edward, that neither your father nor mine 
was always prosperous. And how does it change our actual con- 
dition if they were once wealthy, and moved in the first circles of 
society? And, if the industrious and enterprising Mr. Grant has 
prospered in the world, why should we be unwilling to conform to 
our situation and means? I have greater pleasure in the know- 
ledge that my father bore the honorable distinction of the upright 
judge, than I have regret, that, by the loss of his property, he 
left me portionless; and your father, if he failed in business, was 
universally acknowledged to be an honest and honorable man. We 
will never disgrace our parentage, poor though we be. And who 
knows,” added she, smiling, “that the fickle goddess may not, 
ere long, dispense some of her favors to us?” ‘“‘ Let us,” she 
continued, more seriously, ‘‘remember the text you quoted a 
little while ago. Let us have faith and hope and charity, and all 
will be well with us and our little ones, even should gaunt poverty 
enter our doors and desolate our dwelling. Let us have faith in 
God, whose promises are sure and steadfast; let us have hope in 
a brighter future, which, if we are true to our God-given natures, 
will surely be ours in time or eternity; and, above all, let us have 
charity towards all men, which is love in thought and word and 
deed.” 

As Mrs. Selby spoke, she rose from her seat by the cradle, 
whose little occupant she had been hushing to a quiet slumber, 
and, seating herself by the side of her husband, lifted her clear, 
hazel eyes pleadingly to his face. He could not resist the mute 
eloquence of their appeal, added to the earnest words she had 
spoken, which he knew came from the depth of as pure and 
courageous a heart as ever throbbed in such a fragile frame. 
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The evil spirit which had been tormenting him was, for the time 
at least, exorcised; and they conversed together calmly, if not 
cheerfully, upon their plans and prospects, until a rustling sound 
from a little heap on the corner of the sofa, followed by unmis- 
takable notes from a baby voice, interrupted them. 

Five years had passed since Edward Selby married Judge Sey- 
mour’s only daughter Ellen. His youth had been somewhat wild 
and wayward, but never vicious. About a year before his mar- 
riage, his father, who, although a ruined merchant, was still much 
respected and possessed considerable influence, obtained for him a 
situation in the service of a Mr. Alden, with a good salary and 
very fair prospects. But a youth such as his had been was but a 
poor preparation for the duties of an important clerkship. Pas- 
sionate and impulsive, as well as proud and sensitive, in his dis- 
position, he not unfrequently gave offence to his employer. But 
Mr. Alden was considerate, and patiently bore with his indiscre- 
tions out of a regard for his father, and overlooked many things 
in him which he would never have excused in another. At last, 
however, an error in judgment, which brought serious conse- 
quences in its train, greatly excited Mr. Alden’s displeasure. 
Edward, instead of calmly stating the facts as they were, and 
candidly acknowledging his fault, became angry, and was so vio- 
lent in his language and manner towards Mr. Alden, that he dis- 
charged him on the spot. ‘Too late he saw, and bitterly repented, 
his folly. In the year and a half which had now elasped since 
his marriage, he liad lived to the full extent of his income. After 
being out of employment six months, and living in the meantime, 
with his wife and child, in a cheap and comfortless boarding-house, 
upon the avails of his furniture, he gladly, as his wife reminded 
him, accepted Mr. Watkins’s offer. Although not exactly extra- 
vagant in his habits, he had never cultivated that strict attention 
to the details of economy which is so necessary where one has a 
small income. ‘True, the little Louise had a long and dangerous 
sickness, the first summer after the change in his circumstances. 
Then Charles was born; and Mrs. Selby was so long rallying 
from her confinement, that additional expense was incurred on 
her account. But still, all these expenses could have been met, 
had greater care been observed in other expenditures. 

Now, as the spring of ’54 opened upon them, their prospects 
were truly discouraging. They would have been most disheart- 
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ening to any one of a nature less heroic and long-suffering than 
was Mrs. Selby. But she possessed a disposition and character 
of rare loveliness and strength; and, moreover, she was under 
the guiding power and controlling influence of strong religious 
principle; and in all her trials and perplexities she discovered the 
loving, if disciplinary, hand of her heavenly Father. Her twin 
babes were three months old, — delicate shoots from the frail 
parent stem, but strong in the unconquerable love which they 
inspired, in their unconscious helplessness, in the hearts of both 
parents. She had named them Rosalie and Lilian, and they were 
called by the pet appellations of ‘‘ Rose” and “Lily.” Her only 
aid in the kitchen, parlor, and nursery, was the good-natured, 
good-hearted Bridget, “‘just from the ould counthry, marm,” as 
she had stated a month previous, when Mrs. Selby was seeking 
some one to fill the office of ‘ maid of all work.” 

While Mrs. Selby was quieting her baby, she was thinking how 
she was to manage to fulfil the additional duty she had imposed 
upon herself. This, however, was a problem which she found it 
somewhat difficult to solve to her satisfaction. After puzzling 
over it for some time, without any very definite results, she dis- 
missed it from her mind, with the reflection, that, as it was plainly 
her duty, time would doubtless be found for it. 

The next morning shone bright and beautiful as June, and gave 
no indications of April showers either within doors or without. 
Mr. Selby’s really good heart was touched by his wife’s untiring 
devotion, and patient, cheerful endurance of all her trials; and 
he resolved, with a good earnest determination, to second her in 
her efforts to retrieve their affairs. The children were as merry 
as larks; and the mature little Louise hustled about in the con- 
scious importance of really helping mamma, while Charlie lisped 
that he would ‘‘ ock ittle sisee in the kadle.”’ 

‘Well, Ellen,” said Mr. Selby, as he took his hat, “if you'll 
go to market, I’ll step round and look at Grant’s house this morn- 
ing.” 

“Do, by all means, Edward, and please be home at one to 
dinner.”’ 

Mrs. Selby had not calculated on entering quite so soon on her 
new duty, as she had been out but two or three times since her 
sickness, and to-day was ironing-day. However, she made no 
objections. The twins were her first care; and, after they were 
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washed, dressed, and put to sleep, she went below stairs to see if 
something could not be found which would obviate the necessity 
of going out. But no: the larder was provokingly empty. So, 
setting Master Charlie in his high chair, and giving him a toy iron 
and towel, and bidding him to help Bridget, she left him, to the 
mutual satisfaction of both parties. Louise was to go with her; 
and, leaving the chamber and kitchen doors ajar, with many 
charges to Bridget to go directly up to them if she heard the 
children, and by all means to take Charlie with her, she sallied 
forth. Her errand accomplished, she returned home as rapidly 
as her feeble strength would allow. She was greeted, on open- 
ing the house-door, with the crying of both the babies and Char- 
lie in full chorus. 

‘What is the matter, Bridget?” cried she, as, forgetting her 
fitigue, she ran up stairs. 

“Och, an’ shure, it is both the babbies woke to onst, they did; 
and whiles I was nursing them, yer see, ——” 

“Q mamma!” broke in Louise, “see Charlie!” pointing to 
the little culprit, who stood half hid by the door; his face, hands, 
and clothes covered with a curious compound of black and white. 

Suppressing a cry of dismay, as she saw the state Charlie was 
in, Mrs. Selby turned to Bridget for explanation. 

“ An’ indade, marm, whiles I took up one of the dear crathurs 
and rocked the other, young masther then got to the coal; aa’ 
when I tuk that away, the next thing, to be shure, an’ he got 
yer flour-box there out of the basket; an’ when I looked at his 
bright eyes again, he was all covered with it, indade he was, — 
puttin’ it on with that bit of a white fuzz out of yer box, the lit- 
tle darlint.”’ 

True enough, there was the powder-box and puff on the chair 
beside the young delinquent, who looked up, with an air half- 
frightened and half-mischievously defiant, so comical, that Mrs. 
Selby could but laugh, spite of her momentary vexation. 

The remainder of the forenoon, till the babies took their second 
nap, which they considerately did at the same time, was spent in’ 
repairing Charlie’s very ingenious efforts at amusing himself, and 
in putting the nursery to order. Then Mrs. Selby stood at the 
ironing-table, while Bridget cooked the dinner. At one o’clock 
she joined her husband at the dinner-table, neat and cheerful as 
usual, but looking pale and tired. 
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“That plan will not answer, Ellen,” said her husband, abruptly. 
“‘T went to look at the house; that is well enough. But it is 
situated in a narrow court, on made land, and close to a neigh- 
borhood of miserable and disorderly Irish. You and the children 
shall never go there, happen what may. No wonder Grant wants 
to get away. What possessed his wife to think of our living 
there, I wonder ?”’ 

‘She did not. I asked her about it. She thought perhaps 
we could get a house in M——, near to them, and that our ex- 
penses there would not be greater than in the city; but I did not 
mention it to you, as I supposed you would not like to go into the 
country.” 

“T should like any thing out of this city. When do you 
expect Mrs. Grant again ?”’ 

“To-morrow, I think, she said she would call.” 

‘Well: see what she has to say. I’ve given notice that we 
leave this house. ‘That'll please you, I think. I’m in earnest 
about reform and retrenchment, you see.”’ 


SPRING. 


Eats to her perihelion swingeth! 
Out from his glowing heart, the Sun 
A new, quick impulse to his planets flingeth, 
And bendeth them down toward him, one by one. 


Beats there from One Eternal Centre 
A throb that through far systems flows, 
Till the remotest orb feels life is lent her, 
And singeth in wide space as on she goes ? — 


*Tis the great Heart-pulse, deep and tender, 
Out gushing from the Love Divine, 
Whereto all worlds do glad responses render, — 
Their quickened life confessing, Lord, to thine! 


There is one Springtime universal, 
Though the bright spheres successive wheel 
To catch the harmony, whose high rehearsal 
Bears to creation’s verge its deathless peal. 





SPRING. 


Though’in full many a clime doth linger 
Stern Winter, with unbroken snows, 
Yet feels great Earth the all-awakening Finger 
Touch her deep heart, and startle its repose. 


Her mighty circles surely turning, 
Each after each, to face the Sun, 
Warm into growth, beneath his glances burning, 
The secret life, long inwardly begun. 


Through the dark mould, the green grass striving, 
First of an upward impulse tells ; 
Then come the flowers, like holy censers, giving 
Odors from golden consecrated cells. 


Higher the vital current creepeth 
Up into veins of sturdy trees, 
Till a majestic summer mantle sweepeth 
Out o’er the stately forest to the breeze. 


The world is all alight with glory, 
It kindleth in the heart at last, — 
Over the dull page of life’s daily story 
A heaven-fresh halo of bright hopes to cast. 


How doth the Soul, unknowing wherefore, 
Stir with an inner sense of Spring! — 
God draws her, like the sun! All richly, therefore, 
Wakens within her every glorious thing. 


Her verdure is the joy of being, — 
She flowereth in the light of love; 
While earnest faith, like forest branches, seeing 
Far into heaven, still reacheth on above. 


An orb outborn from the Eternal, 
And circling ever to her Sun, — 
Spirit, as earth, may meet an influence vernal, 
Only by leaning to the Central One. 





CHRIST’S AUTHORITY. 


My pear Frienp, — You wonder upon what basis I place my 
belief in the authority of Jesus. I feel a great interest in your 
welfare, and have a great desire that you should have this blessed 
faith, which has been the corner-stone of the church since its foun- 
dation. I have tried, in what follows, to give you a slight sketch 
of my reasons for my faith. 

We read, that, when Jesus had finished his great sermon, “the 
people were astonished at his doctrine; for he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the Scribes.” And, in other places 
in the Gospels, we find the same thing, — the astonishment of the 
people at the authority that Jesus assumed. Throughout his 
whole teaching, and intercourse with his disciples and the people, 
he assumes and holds this authority. He claims it as his right. 
In no instance does he lose that dignity and grandeur of demea- 
nor which such a power as he claimed would give. In his Sermon 
on the Mount, he begins by blessing, on his own authority, every 
thing which worldly wisdom would have thought least likely to 
be blessed. He says, ‘Ye have heard it has been said by them 
of olden time, Do this or that; but J say unto you, do it not.” 
In the performance of his miracles, too, there is always the same 
undoubting faith manifested in his own power. 

And he says, ‘‘He that loveth another more than me is not 
worthy of me.” ‘He that loveth his life for my sake shall find 
it.”? 

From what could he have gained this idea of his own power? 
Surely, from nothing in his outward position. The poor, unlet- 
tered carpenter’s son, the companion of fishermen, the associate 
of publicans and sinners, had nothing in his outward position to 
command the obedience of men. Neither could the confidence 
in his doctrines simply as moral principles have been sufficient to 
give him this authority, this idea of sonship with God. For con- 
stantly he speaks of God as his Father, his immediate Inspirer. 
“T and the Father are one.” ‘I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me.” ‘The works that I do, I do not of myself; but 
the Father, who dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” 
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From no other source, but this assurance that the Father was 
with him, could he have received this idea. No other teacher of 
any other religion has spoken in this manner. He might believe 
that his opinions were right, but he hadsno authority upon which 
to base his views. Take the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul: Socrates and Plato believed and taught it. But it is said 
of Socrates, that, when he came to die, his faith wavered; for he 
had no foundation whereon to rest. 

With Jesus, how different! He never argues upon it, but 
assumes it as a fact, and teaches and exhorts men in accordance 
with this glorious idea. From what source could the unlettered 
Hebrew youth have gained this assurance above the highest 
power of the learned Greek philosopher to reach? From no 
other source than the consciousness of his inspiration of the 
indwelling spirit of the Father. 

From the lips of what other teacher ever came such words as 
those recorded by the Apostle John, in his story of the last sup- 
per? ‘I am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman.”’ 
“Tam the vine: ye are the branches.” ‘Ye believe in God: 
believe also in me.” ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” ‘‘ Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you.” 
“T will pray God, and he will send you a Comforter, even the Spirit 
of Truth.” ‘TI will not leave you comfortless; I will come unto 
you.” And in that prayer, the last he had with his disciples, 
with what an undoubting faith in his Sonship he places himself 
before his Father! Te asks to be glorified, that he may glorify 
his Father. He says, ‘‘I have glorified thee on earth; I have 
finished the work that thou gavest me to do.’ And now he asks 
to be glorified with God’s own self, and with the glory which he 
had with him before the world was. And his last words before 
his ascension, ‘‘ And, lo! I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.” 

What man would have dared to utter such words? It would 
be the highest presumption even in the purest and truest who has 
ever lived. None but a madman or an impostor would have 
dared to assume such power. And how long could he have held 
his control? If he had come with the regal pomp that the Jews 
expected the Messiah to come with, or with the warlike state of 
Mohammed, he might have been able to deceive his disciples. 
But, without any of these worldly glories, how could he have 
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kept his followers, had it not been by his miraculous powers, 
which were manifested to them, and gave them his authority over 
them ? 

The rationalist denies the authority of Jesus, and the miracles 
which prove it. But, if Jesus was no more than any man, then 
was he likely to be mistaken as any other; and, if mistaken in 
one point, why not in any other ? 

The rationalist believes in the doctrines of the Sermon on the 
Mount, because he says that something in the heart of every man 
responds to them. But he does not allow any thing for the posi- 
tion he occupies now, after having the teachings of Jesus in the 
world for so many years, as recognized authority. To the hearts 
of how many of his hearers did those glorious doctrines speak 
with their full force? How could the proud Jew understand 
that ‘“‘the meek should inherit the earth”? And, even now, 
how many understand that they must forgive their enemies ? 

The rationalist says that other religions have embodied in them 
the same ideas that Jesus taught; that the Hindoos have the doc- 
trine of not only forgiving your enemies, but of doing good to 
them. But no other teacher ever taught the entire Fatherhood 
of God. 

The rationalist denies the authority of the records, on the 
ground that the evangelists wrote from memory, and might have 
been mistaken. He says that the Gospel of John, which gives 
an account of the last supper, and of the power assumed by 
. Jesus, was written thirty years after the death of Christ; and 
probably he had forgotten some things, and, by the power of his 
imagination and the distance of time, had come to believe more 
than was true, and invested simple things with his own ideas. 
Now, setting aside all miraculous help on the part of the apos- 
tle, who could have forgotten such a scene as that described by 
John in his last chapters? It seems to me, that as long as mem- 
ory lasted must those words of exceeding love and power have 
been remembered. 

The rationalist says he wants a higher authority for believing 
in the immortality of the soul than the resurrection of Jesus. 
He says he finds it in his own soul. But may it not be that his 
moral sense has arrived at this certainty of belief from the fact 
that it has been educated in that certainty? There are those, 
who, arguing from the teachings of nature and the inner voice, 
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can find no reason for believing in the immortality of the soul. 
Others, again, reasoning from the same source, believe in it. 
Which are we to believe? The one may be as sincere as the 
other. Until Jesus proved it by his own resurrection, it was only 
hoped and believed in. Paul says, “‘ Jesus came to bring life and 
immortality to light.” And, again, he says, “‘If Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith also is vain.” 

But the rationalist says the laws of God are unchangeable, and 
he cannot, and would not, break their order. The Scriptures say, 
“When the fulness of time was come, God sent his only-begotten 
Son into the world to save the world.” Perhaps, too, the fulness 
of time had come for these miraculous events to take place; and 
so they break no order, but only fulfil what God had planned 
from the beginning. Christ teaches that God is our ever-loving 
Father; and why not believe that the good of his children is 
uppermost in his providence, and that no order of things is so 
unalterable as his love, and that for our good he might change 
the order of events? It would seem as though these people 
would put bounds to his will and power. 

The heart of every man desires an everlasting foundation 
whereon to rest. Take from it the authority of Jesus, and upon 
what can it rest? The rationalist says that his moral sense, the 
inner voice, is the everlasting foundation. This may do very 
well for one whose moral sense has been trained by Christian 
rules; but it is a foundation of sand to the ignorant, down-trodden 
son of want and sin. What sort of an everlasting foundation can 
the moral sense of Spitalfields, Five Points, and Ann Street be ? 
How can one born and educated under such influences arrive at 
such doctrines as that God is our Father, loving all his children 
equally? or this other, “ Love them that hate you”? Among 
those with whom he lives, he sees that the strongest rules. He 
sees that others are more favorably situated than he; that, while 
he starves, and those Ke loves, others have more than enough to 
gratify every desire. How, then, can he feel that God is a God 
of justice and love ? 

The rationalist says you must educate your moral sense. But 
how are these to do it? Where are the teachers to come from to 
accomplish this mighty work? And what model are they to use? 
Probably the rationalist would answer, The teachings of Jesus, 
because they are the highest moral precepts yet given to the 
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world. Even he cannot help recognizing Christ’s authority as a 
moral teacher. But, if he be no more than any other man, why 
take his precepts for a model, rather than those of Confucius, 
Zoroaster, or Plato ?. 

The rationalist complains that Christianity has been in the 
world these eighteen hundred years, and so little has been done 
to make the world happier or better. He says, that, if Christ 
were really a divine being, sent of God, why is it that his religion 
has not gained ground faster, and taken miraculous hold of all 
men, and been given to all? But will his own way of Chris- 
tianizing the race make greater speed? Will ignorance and vice 
be sooner driven out by his way than by that of Christ, who 
preached his gospel to the poor? The peculiar blessedness of 
his religion is its fitness for all conditions of men. The most 
ignorant can understand the appeals of Jesus. ‘‘ Repent ye,” 
‘Do good to all men,” ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye who labor and are 
heavy laden, and J will give you rest,” speak directly to his 
heart. But all this philosophy of the rationalist does not reach 
him. How is he to have an opportunity to study it? Whole 
generations of sin-laden, sorrow-stricken hearts, who feel that for 
them this life is dark, and a future dim, must pass away before 
more than one in ten thousand can arrive at this culture upon 
which the rationalist builds his hopes. 

But there is a foundation laid for all men, and that is ‘“ Christ 
Jesus the Lord.” There is a great deal in that word the Lord, 
the Master. It is the title claimed by Jesus, and designates his 
authority. Upon a foundation which we have not laid ourselves, 
but which is laid for us by one higher than ourselves, alone can 
we rest. Paul says ‘‘ that other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Christ Jesus.” Paul believed in the mira- 
culous authority of Jesus, and he was neither ignorant nor foolish. 
Throw away the authority of Jesus, and the whole basis of our 
religion is overthrown. 

And how cold and cheerless is all this philosophy of the ration- 
alist! Jesus is not fo him the ever-living Saviour, the mediating 
Spirit between God and man, but only a good man, who lived and 
suffered eighteen hundred years ago. He has no more personal 
intercourse with him than with any other good man who has 
passed away. He believes nothing because Jesus has said it, but 
is left to the doubts of those who have nothing but the dim light 
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of their own reason to guide them. ‘The heart of the true be- 
liever has a foundation whereon to rest. With him it is no longer 
a belief; but, through faith in Jesus, he knows that God is his 
Father, who loves him more than any earthly father can; and 
that Jesus is his Saviour, through whom the Holy Spirit, the 
Comforter, visits him continually. He feels sure of the life in 
death; for Jesus has brought life and immortality to light. 

The gospel of Jesus was particularly given to the poor, and 
they feel that he who eat with publicans and sinners is their 
friend. ‘The poor man finds in him one poor as himself, — one 
‘who had not where to lay his head.” He can see the divine 
love manifested in Jesus; for God so loved him, that he gave his 
Son to die for him, even the death of the cross. 

And, to those who have no pride of intellect and philosophy to 
war against, the loving appeals of Jesus, and his authority based 
upon his miracles, speak with a force which the worshipper of 
philosophy can never know. To them it is nothing strange that 
God should give his Son to redeem the world, or that, for his 
brethren, Jesus should be willing to leave the bosom of his Father, 
and suffer and die. 

Viewed as the Saviour, the Mediator, how near he comes to the 
hearts of his disciples! To the heart over-burdened with sin, he 
says, ‘“‘ Thy faith has saved thee ;”’ to the care-worn and sorrow- 
stricken, ‘‘ Take up your cross, and follow me,”’ ‘‘ Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me, and ye shall find rest to your souls.” 
Without this faith in the authority of Jesus, all his promises are 
as chaff before the wind, or dew that the morning sun drinks up. 
But, with this faith strong in the soul, in the midst of trials they 
have his peace; and, when all earthly hopes fail them, they can 
put their trust in Jesus, knowing that he ever liveth, and visiteth 
his people; and with Paul they can say, ‘‘ We are persuaded that 
neither death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.”’ 

And now, my dear friend, I do not pretend to have answered 
philosophically any arguments that the rationalist can bring up, 
much less to have convinced you; but I shall feel satisfied if I 
have shown you that all the arguments of the rationalists have 
not made my faith waver, but, on the contrary, made it stronger. 
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My dear friend, it is my earnest prayer to God for you, that you 
may find this sure foundation, and find rest to your soul “in him 
who loved us, and hath given himself for us.” 

Yours, in love, N. 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


Next to Jerusalem, the region around the Sea of Galilee is his- 
torically the most interesting portion of the Holy Land. In this 
region the early days of the Saviour were passed, and here he 
was prepared for the work of his ministry. This was the home 
of those disciples whom he most loved and trusted. Peter and q 
Andrew, James and John, were here handling their nets when } 
Jesus called them to be ‘fishers of men.” Among the mountains 
which guard the western border of the sea, tradition still points 
out the summit where the Saviour sat with his friends, when he 
taught them the principles of his religion and the rules of his 
righteousness. Here many of his most wonderful miracles were 
wrought, — the multitudes were fed, the lame were healed, the 
blind received sight, the dumb were made to speak, the demons } 
were cast out, the dead were restored. Here the weary fisher- | 
man, toiling all night in vain, were miraculously rewarded. Here 
the angry waves were stilled by a word; and Jesus appeared to 
Peter, walking above them. This was the scene of the parables, 
— of the sower and his seed, of the wheat and the tares, of the 
grain of mustard, of the leaven, the net and the hidden treasure, 
of the lost sheep in the mountains, of the master and his servants. 
On these shores were those unbelieving cities, against which 
Christ’s sad prophecy was turned, Chorazin, Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum. Here dwelt the Pharisees who hated him, and the 
friends who loved him. From her birthplace here, the penitent 
followed him, to stand by his cross on Calvary, and wait at his 
grave on the resurrection morning. 

The position of the Sea of Galilee is exceedingly pictu- 
resque. It is embosomed on every side by lofty hills; be- 
hind which appear the loftier tops of mountains. On the east, 
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these hills come steeply down almost to the water’s edge; on the 
west, their slopes are more gradual, and there are meadows and 
pastures along their base. The general shape of the lake is an 
elongated oval; much more strongly curved on the western than 
on the eastern side, and pointed at the extremities. The length 
of the lake, from the opening where the Jordan enters it to its 
farthest southern point, is about thirteen miles. The greatest 
breadth, opposite the village of Medjdel, is somewhat more than 
six miles. Its waters are transparent, soft, and sweet, deepening 
gradually along a pebbly beach. Fish abound in them; which, 
as in the Saviour’s day, are taken from the shore by hand-nets, 
cast into the waves. How deep the waters are in the middle of 
the lake none now can tell by experiment, since there is no boat 
of any kind upon it. The white sails which appear there in the 
panoramas of Palestine are mere fanciful additions. There is a 
superstition among the native tribes which would prevent the 
navigation of those waters, even if there were enterprise to attempt 
it. The navigation, too, could not be safe to men like the Be- 
douins, unskilled in the management of sails and keels. Through 
the ravines in the hills violent gusts of wind suddenly rush down; 
and, almost without warning, the placid sheet of water becomes 
rough as an angry ocean. ‘The temperature of the lake is usually 
lower than that of the valley in which it lies; and a bath in it, 
whether in winter or summer, is always refreshing. During the 
rainy season, it receives the flood of the mountain torrents, and 
enriches the western meadows by its overflow. In the rest of the 
year, it is fed only by its own springs, and by the Jordan, which 
passes through it with a perceptible current. 

Some travellers, visiting the Sea of Galilee after the heats of 
summer have set in, are disappointed of the beauties which they 
expected to find. The hills are stripped of their verdure, the 
torrents are all dry, the glassy waves reflect a burning sun, and 
the grouping of the hills seems dreary and ungraceful. But, in 
the early spring, there can be no such disappointment. The 
atmosphere is clear and pure; a gentle breeze from the north 
keeps on the water a constant ripple and murmur; the yellow 
slopes are almost hidden in their mantles of green, — every thing 
is fresh and bright and cheerful. At this season, the Sea of 
Galilee is worthy to be compared with the lakes of the Tyrol, with 


Derwentwater in Cumberland, with Loch Lomond in Scotland, 
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or even with our own Lake George. It lacks, indeed, those islands 
and rocks which make the last so picturesque, and has not on its 
sides the same noble forest-growth. But the contrasts of color 
are abundantly furnished in the alternation of volcanic crags, with 
terraces of vine-trees, luxuriant meadows, and thickets of blos- 
soming oleander. For miles, along the western shore, this 
beautiful shrub is mingled with the reeds and rushes, and with 
clumps of the willow and nebbuk. It makes a natural hedge to 
the lake. 

One naturally looks to find many ruins in a region once so 
famous, — where there were so many cities, and so numerous a 
population. The fragments of Capernaum and Bethsaida shall 
surely appear; and we shall seg signs of their broken greatness. 
This expectation is not realized. Even the site of most of the 
towns around the Sea of Galilee has quite faded from tradition. 
No one can tell with reasonable assurance the place of Chorazin ; 
nor is there any Arab name in the region to give a hint that such 
a city ever existed there. The place of Bethsaida is assigned, by 
earlier travellers, to a pile of ruins on a hill about an hour west 
of the lake; but the correctness of their opinion is exceedingly 
doubtful. The mound on the north-west shore, which bears the 
name of “‘ Khan Minyeh,”’ is shown as the sole monument of Caper- 
naum ; and it is certain that the city must have been near this 
point. The site is well fitted for a conspicuous city. The roads 
from Damascus and from the Lebanon would here naturally unite ; 
and the numerous fountains would have made it, from the earliest 
ages, a halting place for caravans. From all parts of the sea, it 
would be readily accessible ; and, if beauty of situation were con- 
sidered, it would be chosen as commanding the finest view at once 
of the waters beneath and the hills around. The ruins which still 
remain scattered about the mound probably belong to an age later 
than that of our Saviour ; for the destruction that he prophesied 
did not take place there till long after the city had passed into Mos- 
lem possession. Monastic piety had, even in the time of Jerome, 
rescued the homes of the Apostles from oblivion; and the shrines 
were saved, though the city decayed. The Jews kept their church 
at Capernaum so long as it gave them any shelter; and the 
Christians worshipped on the spot where Peter dwelt. But no 
authentic history tells of any greatness to the city ‘exalted unto 
heaven,” since the time when Jesus spoke its fate. The few 
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broken blocks, the chaotic fragments of brick, and the single 
column, which lie scattered on the pastures around, while they 
stimulate, only baffle, inquiry; and one finds that here, as in the 
Judean land, the prophecy has come fully true, and the words 
of the Saviour are verified. 

The place of Magdala can be better determined; for an Arab 
village still preserves in its name not only the radical letters, but 
the very sound of the Greek and Hebrew. The name is very 
common in Palestine; and the traveller meets with a Medjdel on 
the maritime desert as well as on the side of Mount Hermon. 
It is a boastful name, signifying something great, high, and 
towering. The modern Magdala is not a place to be mentioned 
with respect. Its wretched hovels are too poor to have been 
built even with the ruins of the Jewish city; and its thievish 
people live by exacting toll from the merchants who pass that 
way from Damascus, and from timid travellers, whom they dare 
to threaten. They have as little resemblance to the warriors whom 
Joshua numbered, as their score of hovels to the “‘ Migdal-el,”’ 
which was one of the “‘nineteen fenced cities” of the tribe of 
Naphtali. 

Between Medjdel and the Khan Minyeh is a long plain of a 
triangular form, enclosed on two sides by steep hills, and separated 
from the lake only by low thickets of willow and oleander. This is 
undoubtedly that “land of Gennesareth,” mentioned by Matthew, 
as the place where Jesus left the ship after the storm on the lake. 
There are indications that this plain in ancient days was highly 
cultivated, and thickly peopled. In the cliffs behind it are 
humerous caverns; which resemble those in the cliffs at Jericho, 
and seem to have been used as tombs in the time of the Jews. 
Later, they became the lurking-place of robbers; and Josephus, 
in more than one place, relates the scheme of Herod in drawing 
these robbers from their retreat. The plain is fertile still; and 
the luxuriant growth of wild flowers upon it shows what it might 
be made by the husbandman’s industry. This plain gave to the 
lake one of its names, —the name by which it was most widely 
known in the time of our Saviour. It is crossed by no less than 
four mountain-torrents; and, when their channels are dry, has 
for refreshment the supply of the ‘‘ Round Fountain,” — a reser- 
voir filled from a perennial spring, and nearly hidden by the 
foliage which its waters prevent from withering. 
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On the south-west shore of the lake, some five miles above the 
place where the Jordan leaves it, is the town of Tiberias. This 
is the only village yet remaining on the shore which is worthy of 
the ‘name of “town.” The modern name is but slightly altered 
from the ancient; and the site is unquestionably the same as the 
site of the city which Herod Antipas called after his Roman 
master. Our Saviour knew this city in its beginnings. He must 
often have seen the workmen busy upon its walls and towers, as 
he journeyed along the coast, or sailed across the lake. It is 
likely enough that some of his own relatives were summoned to 
take part in its adorning, — perhaps to dwell there. The Jewish 
historian has much to say about this city, which was to Galilee 
what Sebaste was to Samaria, and Jerusalem to Judea; and, after 
the destruction of these southern cities, became, indeed, the re- 
fuge and stronghold of the Hebrew people in all the land. Here 
Josephus himself exercised his authority, summoned popular as- 
semblies, and ordered the decencies of worship. Here the trade 
of the land centered, its scholars gathered themselves together, 
its fugitives found an asylum, and the functions of Rabbi and 
ruler were once more identified. 

It is worthy of remark, that the region where the gospel of 
Christ made its earliest converts was the region where the dispersed 
Jews found their safest abiding place. Driven utterly out from 
the citadel of David, banished from the hills of Judea, their san- 
hedrim, their schools, and their synagogues, were restored in the 
half-heathen city of Tiberias; where the very brass of currency 
bore the image and superscription of a long line of Caesars. A 
university was founded; and Jewish erudition, assisted, not only 
by the reverence of the remnant of the tribes, but by the patronage 
of the Roman emperors, produced here some of its noblest works. 
The three centuries which followed the building of the city made 
it more. memorable in the history of Jewish learning than Jeru- 
salem had been in the ten centuries before. The Jewish religion, 
which had become, by the multiplication of traditions, almost in- 
definite in its statutes, — which had added in the legends of its 
Pharisaic sect as much to the first substance of its Levitical faith, 
as the decisions of English Courts to the Common Law of the 
English realm, was now condensed into a supplementary system, 
and the progress of vagaries finally arrested. The publication of 
the ‘‘ Mishna,” and the succeeding ‘‘Gemara,” — the Hebrew 
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“ Coke on Littleton,” — reduced tradition to order ; and enabled the 
people to compare what the elders and the ages had handed down 
to them with the ancient law of their fathers. Its indirect effect, 
too, was to turn attention to the study of the sacred text. Copies 
of the Jewish Scriptures, brought here numerously together from 
all parts of the land, were diligently completed; and the errors 
which, in the lapse of so many centuries, had crept into the manu- 
scripts, the innumerable various readings, were detected and noted. 
We owe to the labors of those Tiberias scholars, — Rabbi Judah, 
Rabbi Jochanan, and their followers, —our own ability to de- 
termine the true reading of the sacred volume in the tongue which 
its authors spoke. The work which they began, they did not fully 
finish. The Talmud, which is authority in Prague and Frankfort 
and London, came later from Babylon, when Christian en- 


- groachments had driven out the Jews even from their cities of 


refuge. 

Yet, even in their exile, the Jews remembered the place where 
the glory of their ancient schools had been revived; and hastened 
to gather their libraries of hidden parchments, when permitted to 
return to their city by the lake. They claim, that their university, 
still existing there, is the same in which Rabbi Judah once pre- 
sided. They show parchment-rolls, which they declare to have 
been inscribed there before the Roman empire became Christian. 
They have a list of names of distinguished Rabbinical teachers, as 
long as the list of Pontiffs in Peter’s chair. Their libraries still 
number in Tiberias several thousand volumes; mostly the labor 
of hands, and many of costly material. Here they have their 
principal seminary in the East,—their high school, and their 
college, —in which, as in the Moslem college at Cairo, there are 
students of every age and rank. We saw there, in the same row, 
rich and poor, old and young, the fair hair of the northern clime, 
and the dark eyes of the Spanish blood, conning together their 
monotonous task. In one place, a bright youth loooked up to 
an old man of eighty; whose long, silvery beard floated upon his 
breast, reminding us of Samuel and Eli: in another, the worn 
countenance of an elder, seemingly unconscious of his squalid 
attire, or of a stranger’s approach, so wrapt was he in the absorb- 
ing study, made us think of Simeon “ waiting for the consolation 
of Israel.” It must be a dull study, — this poring over endless 
Talmuds, not very profitable either for doctrine or righteousness. 
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We could not share the enthusiasm of these Tiberias scholars, or 
feel that any good was likely to come to the world from their pain- 
ful bending over these musty rolls. Yet it was pleasant to re- 
flect, that, in one place at least, — and that the region of the world 
where the Saviour was instructed in the traditions of his people, 
while nature taught him the higher truths of the spirit, — the 
Jewish race had other occupation than that of money-changers, 
hucksters, and accomplices in cunning; pleasant to find a remnant 
surviving of those schools of the Rabbins, whose large honor and 
frequented courts were the glory of Israel. 

Tiberias is now again almost wholly a Jewish town. Its popu- 
lation may be near two thousand. Since the great earthquake of 
1837, which overthrew the walls, the churches, and most of the 
houses, besides killing some six or seven hundred of the people, 
the Christians have nearly forsaken the neighborhood; and, of the 
Moslems, only a few officers and tradesmen remain. The Jews 
have gradually returned; have rebuilt the walls around their 
quarter; and have raised new houses upon the ruins of those 
thrown down. Most of them are emigrants, or the children of 
emigrants, from the centre of Europe, and speak the German 
tongue. Their schools are maintained chiefly by contributions 
from their native land. The aspect of the people in the streets is 
revolting to the last degree. If our Saviour were to walk again 
in that city, a multitude-of the blind, the halt, and the wretched, 
as great as that which followed him when he ministered there, 
would wait still upon his footsteps. The monks of Nazareth em- 
ploy a Christian to take charge of the decayed and bare square of 
walls which was once a church, and is now a house of entertain- 
ment for travellers. The sacred fame of the locality (for they tell 
how Peter here received that final charge to “‘ feed the lambs”? of 
the Saviour) hardly counterbalances, even to a credulous pilgrim, 
the repulsive dreariness of its hospitality. There are no signs of 
ihe high episcopal dignity which the church historians assign to 
it in the centuries before the Saracen invasion; and no fragment 
of that “‘ true cross,’”’ which the Emperor Heraclius is said to have 
borne through it on his return from Persia. Once in a year, the 
Franciscans of Nazareth go down to Tiberias, to celebrate the 
festival of St. Peter; but, with that exception, the shrine is 
quite deserted by the brotherhood of the Roman Church. The 
Moslem mosque, too, is but scantily frequented. We saw no 
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sentinel on its tower; only a few lank curs barking on its broken 
walls. The castle is little better than a pile of rubbish. 

About a mile southward from Tiberias, close to the margin of 
the lake, are the hot springs; which, very likely, gave motive to 
Herod for erecting here one of his principal cities. They have 
been known here from the most distant ages. Pliny speaks of 
the neighborhood of Tiberias as wholesome on account of these 
hot springs; and Josephus frequently alludes to them. There 
are numerous signs around of a considerable town having once 
existed here; and it has been reasonably conjectured, that they 
mark the site of the ‘‘ Hamath”’ of the tribe of Naphtali. The 
springs are four in number, of different degrees of temperature, — 
but all too hot for flesh to endure. They are collected into a 
great reservoir, where they are suffered to cool sufficiently for 
bathing purposes. Ibrahim Pacha, in his occupation of Syria, 
intended to make this a fashionable watering-place; and caused 
to be constructed a spacious, and in some respects elegant, build- 
ing on the model of the baths in Damascus, with marble floors, 
wide divans, and private rooms for the wealthy. The change of 
rulers has hindered his purpose; and his stately building is left 
unused, except by the chance visitors whom travel or warlike 
expeditions send that way. The discomfort of the atmosphere 
within is excessive; and curiosity is checked by suffocation before 
one has finished the examination of the edifice. Near by isa 
smaller building, where the common people find cheap accommo- 
dation. The region around is as desolate as can well be imagined. 
Behind the buildings, the mountains rise precipitously, untouched 
by the hand of culture. Except the distant hovels of Tiberias, 
no human habitation is visible. The spurs of the hills hinder 
one from finding the site of the city of Tarichea, which Titus 
besieged. The mountains opposite have a dark and frowning 
aspect. This was the country of the Gadarenes, or the Gerge- 
senes. Beyond these mountains were the regions of the Decapolis; 
and modern travellers have exercised their ingenuity to small 
purpose, in attempting to fix the site of these famous ten cities. 
Here was the place where ‘‘the herd of swine”’ were feeding; 
and it is not difficult to see where the catastrophe, by which they 
perished, might have happened. The country now is left a wil- 
derness. Even the Bedouins find its ravines inhospitable; and 
prefer the more genial region of the Hauran, on the other side, 
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once part of the Tetrarch Philip’s province. One looks in vain 
for any living form on these solitary precipices. At the extreme 
southern end of the lake there is a wide pasture, and, beyond, the 
valley of the Jordan cleaves again the mountain ranges. A few 
hawks and eagles are usually sailing there; and only their lazy 
motion disturbs the perfect repose of the hills and sea and sky. 

At the northern end of the lake are the ruins of a considerable 
city, called now Tell Him; but no reasonable conjecture connects 
them with any mentioned by our Saviour. The ruins are close 
on the shore; but, on the hill, a mile or two back from the lake, 
is a vast deserted khan, imposing both in its extent and its mas- 
sive castellated architecture, and from the perfect solitude in 
which it stands. Attached to it is a legend of Joseph’s history, 
which the Moslems devoutly believe. The name Khan ‘“ Jubb 
Yussef”’ means the ‘‘ pit of Joseph,” into which he was cast by 
his brethren, when they robbed him of his coat. The pit is still 
there, and “‘ there is no water in it.” For ages man and beast 
have found entertainment there. We spent a sabbath evening 
close to its walls; and saw, from the brow of the hill which it 
crowns, the sun set on the sea. 

At the Sea of Galilee, one seems to be brought very near to 
the Saviour. His footprint is everywhere upon the shore, — the 
hills and the waters everywhere seem to murmur his name. The 
associations which engrogs one here are all with his life and acts 
and words. His presence here seems intensely real. ‘There is 
less here to hinder our thought of Christ than in the other parts 
of the land, — less of Jewish traditions or monkish absurdities, — 
less of the squalid and degraded life of to-day. You feel yourself 
alone with Jesus. And, as we watched the last beams of parting 
day on those waters, we had in our memory the lines of one who 
sang so well of a land he had not seen: — 


‘¢ Blue sea of the hills! in my spirit I hear 
Thy waters, Gennesaret, chime in my ear; 
Where the Lowly and Just with his people sat down, 
And thy spray on the dust of his sandals was thrown.” 
Cc. H. B. 








THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 


A SERMON BY REV. JAMES FLINT, D.D. 


[The following Discourse will possess a peculiar interest to the large 
circle of Dr. Flint’s friends and parishioners, from the fact that it was his 
last, and was preached only a few weeks before his death. — Ep.] 


James, Vv. 15: “And the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; 
and, if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 


Wuen the chief apostles, with the little company of primitive 
believers, began publicly to preach Christianity to the people of 
Jerusalem, the Jewish council —1. e., the civil and ecclesiastical 
governors, including the chief prfests and Pharisees — com- 
menced a bitter persecution against the preachers of the new 
faith. Peter and John were imprisoned. When arraigned 
before the council, their firmness and intrepidity for a moment 
disconcerted their judges. After reprimanding them, and forbid- 
ding them to preach in the name of Jesus, they were suffered to 
depart, and they immediately rejoined their brethren. 

You hear, from the place where they were assembled, not the 
lamentings and alarms of men whose. lives are menaced by 
the malice of powerful enemies; but, instead, a hymn of praise 
and adoration, in which they give glory to God that they were 
counted worthy to suffer for the name of Christ. They ask 
only for strength to suffer and to proclaim the truth with con- 
stancy. It was a hymn of exultation, — of triumph over fear, 
— prompted by conviction of the truth of the religion they were 
commissioned by Christ to preach, —by confidence in God, that 
by them, as his instruments, he would accomplish the work for 
which their ascended Saviour had chosen, prepared, and ordained 
them. 

They were raised to this calm and fearless elevation of spirit, 
and steadfast self-devotion to the work assigned them, of preach- 
ing the great salvation which they had heard from the lips of 
Jesus, and seen confirmed by divers miracles and gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. They were thus raised and sustained, in all circum- 
stances and emergencies, by ‘‘ the prayer of faith;” 1. e., by faith 
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and prayer, —by prayer prompted, inspired, and made to feel 
that it is answered, by faith. 

By the vivid and felt energy and power of their faith, the apostles 
and their immediate converts had constantly in view that future 
and eternal life, in comparison with which our present earthly 
life is but the struggle of an hour, the conflict of aday. Their 
minds were lifted up and stayed upon the Supreme Arbiter of 
events, ‘‘who worketh all in all after the counsels of his own 
will, and who causeth all things to work together for good,” to 
the final happiness of them that love and trust in him, and who 
remember his commandments to do them. 

It is thus Christ, or Christianity, teaches us to see a universal 
harmony in the present seemingly confused scene of things. To 
the mere man of earth, without faith, every thing appears in dis- 
order. The present life — this world —is to him abandoned to 
chance, —as it were a vast battle-field of contending elements 
and passions, where injustice and violence often triumph; and 
he is perplexed when he sees the sufferings of the innocent 
and the good, and the success and prosperity of the wicked, — 
helpless women and children murdered, as in war, and victory 
and glory waiting upon their murderer, — the cruelties and 
wrongs inflicted by the strong upon the weak, as in slavery. 

But the man of faith—the Christian—sees God, and God 
only, in all things, and all things in God. For the Christian 
there is no real disorder in the trials and sufferings he endures, 
nor in the events he witnesses. He knows that God will recom- 
pense the virtuous for all they wrongfully suffer in innocence 
and patience; that he will judge, and that his righteous retri- 
butions await the guilty instruments, the voluntary agents, in all 
wrong-doing, wickedness, and crime, — while from their evil 
deeds he will work out good, and ultimate happiness to his obe- 
dient. children. In the faith of the Christian, therefore, there 
can be no disorder. Indeed, how can there be? since he is 
assured that nothing happens by chance, without the knowledge 
or independent of the will or permission of the Almighty. He 
permits the wrath of man, while that wrath can be made sub- 
servient to his praise, — 7. e., to ultimate good. When it would 
go beyond these limits, he restrains, or puts an end to it. 

Thus, whatever clouds, to the view of the Christian, may 
obscure the future, he is not alarmed or troubled; for the 
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future, he knows, can include in it only the accomplishment of 
the wise and benevolent designs of Providence. How necessary 
for us, to whom the future is all unknown, thus to believe, not 
in a passive, inactive, distant God, who abandons the universe to 
general laws, after having created it, —but in a Divine Father; 
a God, who is always present, all-powerful and good; who ‘‘is 
love, whose compassions fail not,” and whose mercy, like his 
being, endureth for ever; who has said to his frail, suffering child, 
that trusts in him, ‘‘I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ 

. Yes: it is faith in such a God, the God of the gospel, the God 
and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and, through 
him, the God of all grace and consolation to his trusting and 
obedient children, —I repeat, it is faith in such a God, that 
alone can sustain our weak, trembling heart; that can tranquil- 
lize our restless imagination, so prone to ‘forecast the fashion 
of uncertain evil,’”? —a faith that can exalt the soul without 
enfeebling the judgment; that can inspire us with courage with- 
out presumption, with elevation of mind without pride, with a 
rational heroism without fanaticism, and can cause us to find 
our purest and best joys in devotion, — to delight ourselves in 
the Lord our God, and to joy in the God of our salvation. 

What, in comparison with such a faith, are the lessons of 
human wisdom? Laws destitute of divine sanction and authority 
afford as feeble incentives and aids to virtue, as they are impotent 
in deterring or restraining from vice; and they hardly suffice for 
the regulation of a man’s conduct, when he has no temptation, no 
trial to encounter. They are unsteady and wandering lights, 
which are lost sight of, or extinguished, the moment the horizon 
is darkened with clouds, and the beating of the storm is felt. 
“They are a broken reed, which will pierce the hand of the man,” 
says the prophet, ‘‘ that takes hold thereof to lean upon it.” 

Yes: all the reasonings of philosophy in the hour of adversity, 
what are they in comparison with the simple instinct, if I may so 
express it, of a pious, trusting heart, that turns to its God, and, 
after the example of the Saviour, resigns itself to the will of its 
Father, and experiences the blessedness of him whose soul is 
stayed upon God? ‘Father, not my will, but thine, be done,”’ 
says the submissive, confiding suppliant; and he is tranquil, and 
satisfied that all will be well. 

It is the prayer of faith, then, — prayer inspired and animated 
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by faith, — it is this high and inestimable privilege of the con- 
fiding Christian, in which consists man’s best, his only unfailing 
resource; it is by prayer that he invests his soul with that 
spiritual panoply of heavenly temper, that arms it to encounter, 
unharmed, all perils, all trials, all foes to its virtue or peace. 
It is by prayer that the believer ‘‘ obtains grace to help in every 
time of need,’? — the comforter, of which the Saviour speaks, — 
the spirit of strength, of peace and joy, of perfect trust and of 
a sound mind, that casteth out fear. I do not understand by 
prayer merely that natural and involuntary’ instinct which 
prompts us to desire deliverance from what we feel or fear of 
evil. This the sceptic will do, —the atheist, even, — when he 
sees impending danger, or feels distress piercing and agonizing 
his frame: sudden terror or pain impels the most thoughtless 
and the most hardened to raise his eyes to heaven, and the sacred 
name of God escapes from even profane lips. This is the in- 
stinctive prayer of nature, and not of faith. It is the prayer of 
the senses, as I may call it, and not of the soul. Yet, however 
imperfect this prayer may be in itself, even this is not without 
its efficacy, — without a momentary sensation of solace or relief. 
It is not, however, this sort of extempore piety that can console 
and sustain us under the severe and protracted adversities and 
afflictions of life. 

But if, having acquainted yourself with the character of God 
and with the relations you sustain to him, excluding from your 
mind all the objects and illusions of sense, and feeling yourself in 
the great and hallowed presence of the Infinite Father, you recall 
to your aid, after the example of the first Christians, and of all 
of like precious faith with them, the great ideas of an eternal 
Providence, — of a God superintending and directing all things 
in this and in all worlds which he has created, and who has sent 
his Son to redeem and save his human children; who covers his 
designs with clouds and darkness to try our faith; who visits us 
with afflictions to purify and wean from sense those whom he 
sees to be in need of this severe discipline; who thus exercises 


the faith and patience of those whom he loves here, that he may _ 


reward and crown them hereafter;—if, filled and penetrated 
with these Christian ideas of God and his paternal providence, 
you pour out the desires of your heart before this God of all 
grace and consolation ; if you pray in the trusting, believing spirit 
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of Christ’s disciples, with confidence, humility, and meekness, — 
not that you may be exempt from trial and suffering, but that 
you may remain faithful, true to the right, and dutiful to God in 
trial and suffering; that you may fulfil the purposes of God 
in your afflictions and discipline; that you may be strengthened 
and comforted by the power and might of his holy Spirit, — never 
will you find, as there is truth in God’s word and in human 
experience, such prayer without immediate effect and solace. 

It has been truly as beautifully said, “‘ There is no burden of 
the spirit that is not lightened by kneeling under it. Little by 
little, the bitterest feelings are sweetened by the mention of them 
in prayer.”” Miraculous signs will not follow, as when the apos- 
tles prayed in their little conclave in Jerusalem, to prove to you 
that your prayer has been heard and accepted. The place where 
you are will not, as with them, tremble around you; but it will 
be within you that you will perceive the full presence of the 
Divinity. You will see with surprise the objects and events that 
terrified, or overwhelmed you with anxiety or grief, presented to 
your view under a new and different light; you will discern the 
merciful designs of Providence; you will recognize the end of 
your trials; you will begin already to experience their salutary 
effects; a divine energy, —a new-fclt power to bear, to act, or 
to suffer, —a tranquillity, ‘a peace of mind that passeth under- 
standing,” will be imparted to you. You will be able to say, 
with the apostle, ‘‘When I am weak, then am I strong.” You 
will seem to hear a voice from the excellent glory encouraging you 
in that unfailing promise, ‘‘ My grace shall be sufficient for you, 
my strength shall be made perfect in weakness.’”’ And, in unison 
with this voice, you will hear your Saviour saying to you, ‘ Let 
not your heart be troubled; you believe in God, believe also in 
me; peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.” 

Ever since the day when the little company of disciples in 
Jerusalem, menaced with imprisonment and death for their faith, 
lifted up their voices to God in prayer, and were filled with the 
Holy Spirit, —i. ¢., with courage, firmness, and consolation, — 
the same touching spectacle has been repeated, and the same, 
though not miraculous, results have been witnessed, —I do not 
say by angels and the all-surveying God, but by men even the 
least observant. The same religion — the Christian gospel, 


which has come down to us—has still its confessors, its heroes 
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and exemplars; Jesus and his apostles have still their humble 
and devoted imitators; but they do not seek the glory and the 
plaudits of the world. It is not upon the theatre of the world 
that the purest and sublimest virtues of the Christian are to be 
seen. It is in the retired walks and secret privacies of life, — 
it is oftentimes in the obscurity of the humble and sequestered 
dwelling, in the asylum of poverty, upon the couch of disease and 
pain. It is there that, borne aloft upon the wings of faith, their 
soul rises to meet its God; it is there that you may hear the 
prayer that acknowledges the divine goodness even in their 
sufferings; it is there that a serene and heavenly joy is expe- 
rienced in the midst of severe and protracted bodily distress. 

If these impressive and sublime spectacles of the power of 
faith and piety are not often witnessed, — if the veil of privacy 
conceals them from the observation of the world, — yet there are 
few individuals of mature years among us, who have not had 
opportunity of seeing what a sincere and long-cherished con- 
fidence in God can effect in the most afflictive circumstances. 
There are those who have found the patient sufferer, whom they 
have visited to impart comfort, able to give consolation, and to 
repay the visitors for their sympathy by affording them lessons of 
cheerful resignation and trust, which evinced the efficacy of faith 
and prayer beyond the power of words to inculcate. They have 
seen the young and beautiful resign, with tranquil submission and 
a serene spirit, all the bright visions of youth, and sink, the 
early victims of disease, into a peaceful grave, with the same 
willingness that they have lain themselves down at night upon 
their bed of ordinary repose. They have seen the bright hope 
of heavenly bliss clothe with a celestial smile the pale visage of 
the expiring believer, and leave its mysterious impress upon the 
cold and inanimate clay. Who would not wish to draw early and 
freely from this fountain of spiritual strength and joy, of ever- 
lasting consolation and immortal hope? What heart can remain 
insensible to this great and inestimable truth of the power of 
faith and the efficiency of prayer? Will any suffer it to remain 
to them a barren, a neglected truth? Shall it be in vain to any 
of us that Jesus was commissioned by his Father and our Father 
to teach us, and to show us by his example, where we are to apply 
for succor in all our necessities ; from whom all our help cometh ; 
and how we may become strong in God’s strength, wise in his 
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wisdom, and be made pure by communion with his purity? 
Shall it be in vain to any of us, that we are urged to come boldly 
to the throne of grace, to obtain mercy and to find grace in every 
time of need? Shall it be in vain to any of us that God has 
promised to give his Holy Spirit to them that ask, — the 
comforter, the sanctifier, the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding. 

Frail, weak, indigent, exposed to many physical evils, and to 
moral perils far more to be dreaded, is it for us to neglect this 
great, this only adequate and unfailing resource? To whom, if 
not to God, shall we have recourse? To men? It is from them 
perhaps that the arrow which has pierced us most cruelly has 
been launched. It is their injustice, their unkindness, their 
perfidy, or enmity perhaps, that we have most to fear, that have 
been the occasion of the sharpest distresses we have had to 
endure. Can they, moreover, if they were disposed, give us 
what they have not,—the strength, the support, the comfort, 
the peace, which are not in them, and to which our best friends 
perhaps are strangers? No: it is only from God, who possesses 
all fulness in and of himself, that we can hope to have all our 
needs supplied. He is the only Friend who will never fail us, — 
from whom we can never experience either weakness or unfaithful- 
ness. And there is his promise to you, if you will commit 
yourself to his care in ways of well-doing, — ‘I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.” 

But, be it remembered, we must accustom ourselves to com- 
mune with God in our tranquil and happy days, in order to find 
him a present help in our hours of affliction and distress. We 
must ‘acquaint ourselves with God betimes, that we may not 
approach his presence, as into the presence of a stranger, to 
whom one knows not how to lay open his heart. We must early 
make the great truths of religion familiar to our thoughts; they 
must be cherished, and naturalized — if I may so speak — in our 
hearts, in order that they may not be our trouble and our terror, 
instead of tranquillizing and consoling us in the time of our 
adversity, in sickness, and the near approach of death. We 
must, in the days of our health and prosperity, form a habit of 
prayer, —a taste for devotion, — in order that the spirit, without 
the forms of prayer, may help our infirmities in the racking pains 
of disease, when we perceive our strength waning, and our heart 
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failing us, that we may then find that God is indeed the strength 
of our heart, and that he will be our portion for ever. Let all of 
us make haste, then, to form this habit, if we have not already 
done it. Let us implore of God that we may think as Christians, 
act as Christians, pray as Christians, —that in the hour of trial 
we may be strong in faith and hope, confiding, like the apostles in 
their day of trial, in the help and protection of God, —like them, 
‘keeping ourselves in the love of God, looking for his mercy 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, unto eternal life.’ Let us thus 
do, and, as we are instructed, ‘‘be anxious for nothing, but in 
every thing by prayer and supplication together with thanks- 
giving, let our requests be made known unto God; and the peace 
of God shall keep our heart and mind tranquil and resigned in 
life and in death. May he grant it to us all, for his infinite 
mercy’s sake! Amen. 


KATE A TEACHER. 


(Continued from p. 205.) 


As Kate sat at her chamber window, the next morning, putting 
the finishing touch to her sketch, the town-clock struck eight. 

“And Margey not come!” cried John, who was cutting a 
hole through a horse-chestnut with the air of a practised work- 
man beginning a job of some importance. Pet sat holding a 
band-box cover, in order to receive the chippings, and keep a 
small potato, a wooden skewer, and a coil of packthread, in the 
most convenient position of readiness. ‘ Eight, and Margey not 
come!” echoed the little girl. ‘‘She does not guess you are 
making a whirligig on purpose to please her! ”’ 

Kate saw Mr. Gookin approaching, leading her pupil, who made 
no resistance, but looked a little sullen, or perhaps dejected. 
“Be a good girl,” said he, as he put her in at the gate, “and 
father will fetch you home some sea-shells and pretty pebbles 
from the beach, and maybe a horse-shoe, or a crab, or a sea- 
urchin, if he comes acrost one.’’ 
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Margey stood a moment with her finger in her mouth, then 
slowly proceeded to mount the steps and the stairs. She made 
no reply to the joyous greetings of the children, manifested no 
curidsity at the mysterious apparatus in the extempore salver, and 
remained silent when the open book lay before her, with Kate’s 
pencil pointing at the first word of her reading lesson. Kate 
waited a while, and then said, — 

“ Where is little Margey’s tongue this morning? ” 

No answer, except a shrewd glance, which seemed to note the 
rising color in Kate’s cheek, and to understand it. — 

“Do you not like this story about a wolf? Here is a prettier 
one. This isin verse. Read. ‘Mary had a —~.’” 

Margey would not read. She was so cool:and collected in her 
perversity that Kate felt her temper a little moved. A little 
shake, — would it do good or harm? Harm, probably. 

“You are just like an obstinate old horse,”’ said John, laugh- 
ing. Pet looked on Margey sadly, and said, ‘‘ I would read; — 
do, and then come see what John is making for you.” 

“Children, you may go into the nursery,” said Kate. ‘‘ When 
Margey has done what she knows she ought to do, she can come 
to you, or call you, as she pleases.” ; 

“T don’t want to. I want to go home and play with Lizzie 
Hammond and Bobalink.” 

“Who is Bobalink ?”’ asked Kate, compelling herself to speak 
cheerfully and pleasantly. 

“Father calls Bobby Hammond so.” 

“You may go home as soon as you have read your usual 
lesson.”” - . 

“T want to go now.” 

“The sooner you do your duty, then, the better.” 

“Let me go now. I will go now!” cried Margey; but, with 
Kate’s serious eyes fixed upon her, she could not call up the loud, 
passionate tone she was accustomed to use at home when opposed. 
Kate gently closed the door, and, taking the child’s hands in hers, 
drew her into her lap. 

“Have you forgotten, my dear little girl, the promise you 
made, when I offered to be your teacher? It was a bargain; and 
I have not failed to do my part. I have been here every morning 
todo my duty. Sometimes I should have been glad to be out in 
the pleasant fields, or in my garden, or reading some book that I 
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liked. But I have patiently heard my little scholar every day; 
and now she can read her little brother’s books, the easiest ones, 
and, learning a little each day, may soon read the larger ones too.” 

Margey sighed. ' 

“¢ T have done this, not for money, not for pleasure, but because 
I thought it was right.” 

Margey sighed again. 

‘ And now, are you not sorry to vex me, and give me trouble? 
Will you not be a good girl, and read your lesson?” 

“T can’t read,” said Margey. ‘No, I can’t!” 

“That is not true,” said Kate; ‘for you have the eyes God 
gave you, to sce the letters, and the tongue and voice which can 
speak the words all right, when you will —”’ 

“T can read, if you will whip me. I can’t without.” 

“Tt is my duty to hear you; but I do not believe it is my duty 
to whip you. I shall not do that to help you. You can read 
just as well without, if you only think you can.” 

“ Something won't let me. Do whip me, and make me good.” 

“T pity you, but I can’t whip you,” said Kate, half smiling. 
‘You must make yourself come round, because it is right you 
should read. Come; here is my watch. See, it is half-past 
eight, nearly. Take naughty Margaret Gookin by the shoulders 
and turn her out, and let good Margey Gookin come back again, 
before this little minute-hand gets to that point. There, —now 
read !”” 

Margey shook her head. 

‘Poor little girl! You are very unhappy,” said Kate. “I 
am sorry for you. When you are good, you feel glad. Your 
heavenly Father is not displeased, and your earthly friends not 
sorrowful or angry with you. Go into my closet, and sit down 
there and think. Ask God to give you help to conquer your 
stubborn heart, that is not willing to do his will.” 

Margey looked earnestly in Kate’s face, but did not move. 
Kate set her on her feet, and Jed her into the closet. 

“Shut the door,” said Margey. Presently she called out, 
“ Are you gone away, Miss Kate?” 

“No, dear, I shall stay and draw till nine. Then my teacher 
comes, to hear my music-lesson. Then, you know, I ought to go 
down, and do my best.” 

Almost nine. Pet came to have her hair brushed, getting 
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ready for school. She asked if Margey had read. Kate looked 
wearied and pale, and her affectionate little sister cried out that it 
was a shame, and she did not love Margey Gookin at all, and 
hoped Kate would not let her come there any more. John looked 
in and said, ‘“‘ Where is little sulky?” Kate pointed to the 
closet. ‘I have spoilt the whirligig; for it was not a good nut, 
and it broke. And I don’t care, now; I am glad of it.” 

Away ran the brother and sister, hand in hand; and their 
voices came in at the window, mingled with the music of the 
birds, till they were out of hearing. The town-clock, solemnly 
striking nine, put a close to the jangling peal of the school-bell; 
and then Kate opened the closet door, half expecting to find the 
child asleep, she had been so still. She was sitting upon the 
floor, and there were tears upon her cheeks, as she turned her 
head to look at Kate. 

“Tt is time for you to go home,” said Kate, kindly assisting 
her to rise. ‘‘ Good-bye, Margey; good-bye.” 

Margey was confounded by the glare of sudden light, and the 
surprise of being let loose, when she had thought to be immured 
till she should choose to end her imprisonment by coming round. 
At what point in the day this might occur, she had not made up 
her mind. 

“T don’t want to come out. I am not good,” she said, sob- 
bing. 

“T am sorry for it,” said Kate. ‘I cannot hear you read 
after this hour. I am engaged the rest of the day. You may 
go home, or stay here, as you prefer.” 

* And must not I come any more?” 

“Tf your father brings you, I am willing to do my duty, and 
shall receive you. Perhaps he will not think it of any use. I 
am sorry.” ‘ 

“He did not fetch me. Icame myself. He said, if I would 
not, Lizzie and Bobby should go away in a wagon; and so I 
came.” 

Kate could not wonder at Margey’s defective sense of duty, 
since both her parents managed her thus indirectly and falsely, 
instead of teaching her obedience. 

“If you come to-morrow, I hope it will be because it is right, 
Margey. You know it will please your earthly father, who is so 
kind to you. And, therefore, it will please your Father in 
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heaven, who loves you more than your best friends. Now kiss 
me, and go home to Lizzie and Bobby. They will want you, to 
be kind to them, and take care of them, now Helen is gone away 
so far.” 

The magic touch of Kate’s lips opened Margey’s heart. She 
threw her arms round her neck, and sobbed, and tried to speak, 
and sobbed and moaned again till she was nearly choked. Kate 
carried her down stairs in her arms, unclasped her clinging hands, 
and tied her bonnet, before she could say, ‘‘ 1 will— I will—I 
—I will mind you—TI will come —I—I will read, always! 
Father shan’t fetch me —I will come myself—I will be a good 
girl; oh, I will, dear, dear Miss Kate! I love you, Ido. Don’t 
you know I love you, Miss Kate? Ido love you! Ido! Tell 
Pet and John I love you, and — and —and — don’t let their 
mother think I cried loud because I was naughty.” 

“You cry because you love me, and are sorry ?”’ asked Kate; 
and Margey answered with another burst of grief, which was 
suddenly checked by the appearance of an elderly gentleman, 
with a very cross face. He came up the steps whirling his cane, 
and looking so very awful that Margey was heartily frightened, 
and clung to Kate in breathless silence. 

‘Tt is only my teacher,” said Kate, ‘‘my master, who wants 
me now. I must go to my lesson. Let me go, dear — yes, mind 
me, now, Margey.”’ 

Margey released her, but looked so suspiciously at the cane 
that Mr. Louvet said, laughing, ‘You afraid I sall whip my 
pupil, eh?” 

“No; for Miss Kate is always good,” said Margey, re-assured 
by the light which had come into the morose face with the laugh. 
Evading the hand which was approaching to pinch her wet cheeks, 
the little girl bounded away, and dared not look behind her till 
she reached the little lane, and saw her mother at her ironing by 
the cottage window. 

Kate blundered sadly in playing; for her hands trembled ner- 
vously in consequence of the effort she had been obliged to make 
to maintain her composure in the struggle with Margey. Mr. 
Louvet’s irritable nerves soon sympathized with hers. 

“One — doo — tree — all wrong — all wrong — ze gone vinger 
— dum —leetle vinger — Bah! Commongce ahgain,” he cried, 
beating time with a stamp of his foot that shook the room. 
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Kate burst into tears. More annoyed than softened by this 
childish weakness, he was urging her in no gentle tone to proceed, 
when Mrs. Greenleaf proposed to him to.take a turn in the 
garden. ‘‘You will find some fine raspberries at the end of the 
alley,” said she, ‘not native, but willing bearers in a soil less 
genial than their own. Will you not taste our Antwerps, and 
leave my daughter an opportunity to recover her composure ?”” 

He refused, but apologized to his pupil, who wiped her eyes, 
took courage, struck the keys with a firmer hand, and convinced 
him that she had faithfully practised her lesson. 

‘Come, Kate,” said Mrs. Greenleaf, when he had gone, ‘I 
need a helping hand.” She was making a double gown for Aunt 
Trimmer. 

“T have had such a hard time for two hours,” said Kate, “the 
rest of the day will be positive enjoyment, whatever I am doing. 
To hem calico, — to sit at my mother’s feet, in peace and quiet- 
ness, — what a luxury! Oh, I do feel so happy!” 

“Tt is a solid satisfaction you feel, and I share your happiness. 
I am glad to find you can keep your temper under such opposite 
circumstances of trial. Your character is as much improved 
within six months as I could have hoped it would be in a year or 
more.” 

“ Because, in teaching others, I must necessarily take many a 
lesson home to myself,” said Kate. ‘‘I am not so gay as I was, 
but Iam much happier. How-often you have said our highest 
pleasures are those which are bound up with our duties! And 
now I am beginning to understand it. When you looked at me 
with that smile I comprehend so well, and told me my improve- 
ment was greater than your hopes of me, I felt my heart bound 
as it never did in my gayest moments. Dear mother, I believe 
the Sunday School does the teachers more good than it does the 
pupils.’ A. W. A. 


MRS. MUFF. 


A GREAT many years ago, when I was young, it was a matter of 

weekly perplexity to me to find a ‘‘Sunday book.” We had a 

library of nearly three thousand volumes, free as the prairies to 

us youthful rangers; and we roamed there at large through the 
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week, carrying to our pillows each night most miscellaneous addi- 
tions to our treasures of ideas, and jumbling the adventures of 
Ulysses and Dr. Johnson, of Sinbad the sailor and Lady Montagu, 
of William Wallace and Marmontel, of the Maccabees and Capt. 
Gulliver, into a most extraordinary Salmagundi of fancies. In 
the department of poetry, too, we wandered from Pope’s Odyssey, 
Cowper’s Task, Thomson’s Seasons, Milton, and Shakspeare, to 
Watts’s Hymns and Collins’s Ode on the Passions, with an omni- 
verous delight. But there was a distinct understanding that all 
books were not suitable reading for Sundays. I am afraid we did 
not clearly comprehend why. And as we devoured pages with as 
much rapidity as a silk-worm unfleshes a mulberry leaf, —like 
him, to weave our own web, — the time came when it was anxious 
searching after a volume which fell within the list of allowables, 
yet had some charm for a craving imagination, and had not been 
‘read a dozen times already.” That the taboo list was not 
cruelly narrow may be inferred from the fact that the Spectator 
and the Rambler were unprohibited, although we were certainly 
exhorted to prefer the latter, and to read chiefly the Saturday 
numbers of the former. 

The strictest compliance with these judicious recommendations 
could hardly have been expected, when volumes were actually in 
our hands containing so much varied attraction; but we still 
think of even those which we consider the dullest papers in the 
venerable periodicals with a feeling of gratitude. And, setting 
aside all early associations, as little to be trusted in these matters, 
perhaps, as in regard to the scenery that surrounded our child- 
hood, lovely to us though homely to all other eyes, our maturer 
judgment declares that the rising generations suffer a great loss 
in knowing nothing of Addison and Johnson. In those obsolete 
numbers stand printed many a strong and good thought, some of 
which, diluted, are not unfrequently offered to the public in 
modern form, and with an air of novelty that awakens little sus- 
picion in those who are vainly striving to keep up with the swift- 
running full stream of ‘recent publications.” We know those 
who make it a matter of ambition and struggle to read the latest 
books, and no others. Few juvenile readers, we fear, go back to 
these still, deep, shaded lakes of thought and wisdom; and if sent 
thither, accustomed to exciting dash, hurry, glitter, and noise, 
they would yawn along the banks without pleasure or profit. 
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_ But this is not what I had in view when I took up the pen. In 

thinking of those old days and older books, I have often wished to 
say some things which could best be expressed after the quaint 
beginning, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Spectator,” or ‘“‘Mr. Rambler;” with a 
signature of Hezekiah Broadbrim, or Cleanthes; Fanny Flirt, or 
Misogyna. One cannot well address ‘‘ Dear Mr. Monthly Religious 
Magazine;”’ nor say all sorts of things to this inconceivable im- 
personality, by way of getting them under the eye of certain readers. 

And yet, suppose I try. And as, in spite of the receding 
fashion, I still wear a huge muff, and propose to be the last 
woman in the country who shall have independence enough to 
carry this fitting appendage of a New England winter, I adopt 
the name of Mrs. Muff; and shall forthwith produce a little docu- 
ment, containing my first effusion of querulousness. . As a 
matron, let me mourn over the rising generation; as a valetudi- 
narian, let me even fret and scold a little; and then, dear Mr. 
Monthly Religious Magazine (how it sounds!), put in your wise 
Christian word, and set all right. 

The “‘ decay of needlework ” is the subject of my first “‘ groan.”’ 
I could rival Mr. Testy in the acerbity of my remarks, if I had 
not observed that obstinacy is a mineral petter dissolved in oil 
than vinegar; and that folly is sometimes easily blown away by a 
gentle zephyr, when a storm would only beat it into sullenness. 

I suffer now under the peculiarly feminine malady of having 
so much to say that I know not where to begin. 

But that there may be method in my madness, I will first 
mention some of the evils growing out of this neglect of needlework. 

Ist. There is, at best, too little variety in the occupations left 
open to females. If you deprive them of this, you take away the 
resource of many hours when other things cannot be had, and 
you drive them upon those less innocent or useful, or upon a 
deadly ennui. We have known a case of insanity, which, phy- 
sicians said, might have been warded off, if the patient could have 
had recourse to needlework. 

2d. The prevalence of nervous disease among women has been 
attributed to sedentary lives occupied with the needle. But it is 
surely the sedentary life that does the mischief; and whether a 
woman read, write, or lounge, her nerves will as certainly be dis- 
ordered by want of sufficient exercise in the open air, as if she 
were devoted to the needle, instead of books, pen, or easy-chair. 
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The occupation of sewing, resorted to judiciously and in modera- 
tion, is a sedative for the nervous system, and, as such, has been 
prescribed by intelligent physicians. She who has not this 
resource loses a useful medicine. 

8d. The want of a fondness for needlework generates or 
encourages a love of excifement, which carries young girls into 
the streets for other purposes than health, hurries them to public 
places, drives them into novel-reading of all sorts, and makes 
them complain that after all they have not ‘“‘ample scope and 
verge enough”’ for their latent energies. The pedantic women, 
the female bustlers and bores of every description, and the stir- 
rers-up of sedition against the wholesome instincts of the sex, are 
usually the open or secret despisers of the needle. 

4th. The character which has not in it the element of a quiet, 
unpretending industry, lacks substance and reliableness; and 
nothing so strengthens this element as the habit of plying the 
needle daily. She loses a means of stability who has it not. 

5th. She who has it not loses also an opportunity of frequent 
and unostentatious usefulness, whether she be rich or poor. 

6th. She who has it not knows nothing of the blessed opportu- 
nities of tranquil meditation which it offers. Without making a 
business of sitting down to think, the industrious woman uncon- 
sciously creates for herself a season for digesting that which she 
reads, for maturing her purposes, for cherishing holy and devout 
thoughts. Busily and silently the little shining implement flies, 
and, soothed by the gentle mechanical task, the mysterious current 
of meditation glides on, nourishing the strength of the spirit, the 
refinement of womanhood, and the maturity of the Christian 
character. Is it not an.evil to drop out of one’s life such golden 
hours ? 

And now let us begin with the wealthiest families in the 
country. In most of them, I know that the time of young girls 
is wholly engrossed with their studies, with music, drawing, and 
society. This course of life begins earlier than one would have 
deemed possible. I would not have any of these things omitted. 
The higher and more graceful is female culture among us, the 
better, supposing always the foundation to be laid deep in religious 
principle and devout habits of the soul. Nor would I have 
abundant out-door exercise neglected, as the only probable security 
for health, — which it is a holy duty to secure, if possible. 
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But I do maintain, that, with resolution and method, there 
would be time in the twenty-four hours for needlework, without 
any neglect of the physical training, without the loss of any ele- 
gant, intellectual, or spiritual acquirement. 

It is simply subtracting a little time each day from that now 
given to other pursuits. We think a terrible error lies in propor- 
tions. It is in the unwise distribution of the blessed hours that 
the fatal mistake exists, so that some of the faculties are over- 
worked, and some are underworked, and both suffer; and the cry 
after all is, there is no time for all you require. Half an houra . 
day less to the piano, half an hour a day less to the lgnguages, 
would not at the end of ten years affect the proficiency in these 
accomplishments seriously; but an hour a day to the despised 
“plain sewing” would bring all the skill desired, with its train of 
advantages. 

If Mrs. Muff could have her way, the greatest heiress in the 
land should begin by the age of five years to sew patchwork in 
the good old fashion. She should not be kept at it a whole hot 
summer’s afternoon, as our unhappy grandmothers were, with a 
thimble tapping the sconce, if the weary little hands should drop, 
or recreate themselves in some tiny piece of mischief. I am not 
80 conservative as all that. I believe in a great deal of play, and 
brief confinement, for childhood. But our aristocratic little 
maiden should be at her plain sewing four times a day perhaps, 
and it should be steady work for ten minutes at a time, to begin 
with. Jt should never be omitted. The frequency and regularity 
would be important in their effect on the whole character, besides 
being essential to improvement. Few parents understand what 
injury results from uncertain and desultory teaching in any 
branch. “By degrees the little girl would be brought to sew 
quietly half an hour at a time, twice a day. The more vivacious 
her temperament, the more violent her self-will, so much more 
necessary this discipline; but, as the object will be imperfectly 
attained if the occupation become thoroughly hateful, I should 
desire that she might hear something read which would interest 
her while at the needle, and should seek in various ways to con- 
nect pleasant associations with it. Never, till she were mistress 
of all the mysteries of plain sewing, should our young friend 
omit this exercise for one hour every day at least, unless 


prevented by sickness, a journey, or other necessity. Expe- 
248 
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rience would show this to be quite practicable; habit would 
make it pleasant. 

Now I am met with “‘ What good would it do? What need is 
there of it? Is it not much better that the wealthy women of the 
land should pay the poorer ones for doing their sewing?” 

To the latter question, I answer at once, that I would not inter- 
fere with this relation between rich and poor on any account. It 
would be better to lay low all the alms-houses in the country. To 
give “employment” to the needy is now fully understood to be 
the wisest form of charity. That objection can be obviated by 
showing by and by. what plain sewing can best be done by the 
rich. 

To the two other questions — very familiar to my ears, I assure 
you — I would answer, that the need of it is shown in the want 
of substance we find in female character where the element of 
useful industry is lacking; and the good of it would be found in 
its general influence on the character, in the effect of example, 
and in the rescue of thought and time from much of its present 
waste, : 

I must carry these thoughts out a little farther; but, as I am 
not sure that these antiquated views will meet your approbation, 
and am quite sure that a prolix correspondent is never a welcome 
one, I will wait modestly till I am asked to continue the lucubra- 
tions of Mrs. Murr. 


THE LABORER’S SUNDAY REST. 


THE streets are passed, the fields are neared, — 
This rustic bridge I know. 

How deeply blue the heavens above! 
How green the plains below! 


’Twere almost worth a week of toil, 
In that dark place behind, 

To feel once more, as now I feel, 
The freshly blowing wind. 
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No harsh-toned bell to-day will call 
The tired laborers forth ; 

But, in its place, the sabbath chimes 
Sound sweetly from the North. 


O peaceful rest! O Sunday calm! 
O day to laborers dear! 

Ye almost seem to this sad heart 
Foretaste of heaven here. 


The snow still flecks the distant hills, 
Pure as from heaven it fell ; 

The snows that linger in the town, 
Of many footprints tell. 


How peacefully yon white clouds sleep 
On heaven’s unruffled breast! 

No angry strife rude man can raise 
Disturbs their sabbath rest. 


This place, so loved by townsmen all, 
To me is doubly dear: 

On those blue hills a father sleeps, 
A mother’s grave lies here. 


Here was my childhood fondly nursed, 
Ere yet of care I dreamed, 

When all of life that lay beyond 
A fairy kingdom seemed. 


Thrice thirteen times the plains have donned 
Their summer robe of flowers, 

Since, sporting ’mid the clover-blooms, 
I passed my childish hours. 


Thrice thirteen times the plains have donned 
Their winter garb of snow, 

Since, pure as its own purity, 
My mother walked below. 


Bright be the flowers above her grave ! 
Sweet be her sleep below! 

’Tis well she might not know the cares 
It hath been mine to know. 
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The once bright sky is clouded o’er, 
A few clear raindrops fall : 

Thou know’st my bitter tears, O God! 
Thou numberest them all ; 


And kindly in their place thou send’st 
These soothing drops of rain: 

They calm the fever of my brow, 
And I am well again. 


O peaceful rest! O Sunday calm! 
O day to laborers dear! 

I hail thee as a harbinger 
Of brighter glories near, — 


Of climes where skies are ne’er o’ercast, 
Where flowers bloom for aye, 

Where soothéd sorrow weeps no more, 
Where care forgets to sigh, — 


Of days when never jarring strife 
Shall mar the peace within, 

Where Sunday-calm shall supersede 
This week-day world of sin. 


O Lord! I wait thy sure behest, 
Enwrapt in musings fond: 

A few fleet years seem short to wait, — 
Eternity beyond ! 





Ir is but the flesh and body of divine truths that is printed 
upon paper; which many moths of books and libraries do only 
feed upon; many walking skeletons of knowledge, that bury and 
entomb truths in the living sepulchres of their souls, do only con- 
verse with ; such as never did any thing else but pick at the mere 
bark and rind of truths, and crack the shells of them. But there 
is a soul and spirit of divine truths that could never yet be. con- 
gealed into ink, that could never yet be blotted upon paper, 
which, by a secret traduction and conveyance, passeth from one 
soul into another, being able to dwell and lodge nowhere but in 
a spiritual being, —a living thing, — because itself is nothing 
but life and spirit. — Cudworth. 
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How can virtue be encouraged without being bribed? How 
shall man’s proper interest be so urged that his right doing shall 
be more assured, without being less a matter of principle? How 
shall a religious system so persuade the heart with motives, as to 
leave man’s piety unbought and disinterested ? 

These questions need not perplex our practical reason, or mo- 
ral sense; for every man knows, that, unless right and wrong are 
political fictions, duty should be done not for pay; and that, on 
the other hand, unless the Divine Being is a fable, duty will not 
go unrewarded. But how to reconcile these two phases of a 
complex truth, and harmonize them in a true relation of man to 
God, as the rewarder of those that diligently seek, not his mere 
bounties, but himself? How to assert that a universe of holiness 
would be incomplete without an equal blessedness, and yet conceive 
of that holiness as no hirelingism? How, since man cannot 
actually serve God for naught, to demonstrate against all cavil 
that his children are in no sense working for pay? How to think 
of felicity as a make-weight to incline the heart to good, without 
converting that ‘“‘ good” from a moral excellence into a mere 
pleasure ? 

“Virtue is its own reward,”’ is the commonest philosophic so- 
lution of the problem. Was ever a good man unhappy? Or did 
ever a bad man feel a joy that was not contemptible? Does heaven 
consist in one’s surroundings? Must it not be carried, whether 
here or hereafter, in one’s own breast? Is not the inward peace 
of moral integrity a perpetual triumph over all adversity ? 

Christianity does not deny this ; yet neither is this the gospel. 
As Christians, we must recognize these utterances, often made by 
the nobler sort of sceptics ; we should merit their scorn, if we offered 
them Christ in any way to impair this feature of their moral sys- 
tem. And not only must we sympathize with their aspiration for 
a disinterested virtue, but they will compel us to acknowledge 
this law of natural religion as wide-spread, ancient, and deep- 
seated in the human heart. The great truths of moral duty were 
not first announced by the Nazarene. The Sermon on the Mount 
was indeed a new inauguration of moral truth, as behooved the 
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reign of truth now planted against the reign of might; but the 
precepts of that discourse were not a new thing under the sun. 
Nor were they peculiar to the chosen people. The Decalogue 
was indeed better than any Gentile system of morals; but the 
principles which Moses received in tables of stone were deciphered, 
and at least faintly uttered, by Gentile seers, from the tablet of 
the heart. A Confucius and a Zoroaster discerned very well 
the requirements of justice and of love; and their admirable pre- 
cepts were extolled, however little practised, by the people. And 
the Vedas and Grecian schools could boast of maxims as fair as 
any that adorn the inspired pages; qualified, too often, by the 
misgivings of a heart not fixed by faith, nor enlarged by the quick 
pulses of a divine love. Yet they who had not the law were a 
law unto themselves; because conscience, though beclouded by 
the Fall, is essentially inspired, and is apt to give a faithful oracle 
when it looks upward. The world knew it ought to ‘do justly, 
and love mercy, and walk humbly before God; ”’ and, as to the 
reward it should get, there must be One who could relieve it of 
that care; and whatever did not accord with such a faith was a 
selfish anxiety and a sin. 

The mission of Christianity, then, was not to institute a code 
of morals.  ‘‘ The gospel has not invented morality ; many of its 
finest maxims were, for a long time previous, in circulation in the 
world. The gospel has not so much promulged them as placed 
them on a new foundation, and quickened them by a new spirit. 
Its glory consists less in announcing a new morality, than in 
giving power to practise the old.”* And this mission of Chris- 
tianity has been proven by its history. It has realized the virtue 
which heathendom knew only in theory. With little of moral- 
izing, and with no parade, it quietly produced results that have 
baptized all goodness with its own name. In the iron age of its 
introduction to the world, its infancy was more robust than any 
power that had preceded it. Moral philosophy had but one true 
martyr, Socrates, naturally brave and fearless of death; and the 
courageous weakness of suicide was an approved virtue and com- 
mon fruit of Stoicism. But the Nazarene was honored with a 
holocaust of martyrs of either sex and of every age. And of the 
delicate and refined virtues, the world has known little since 
Christ’s time, except as Christ’s work. 

* Vinet, Miscellanies, p. 227. 
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Again, we ask, then, what is that feature of Christianity which 
has produced so incomparable a style of virtue? Along with the 
peerless example of its Master, and the subduing love of its self- 
sacrificing Redeemer, how has it contrived a motive to quicken 
man’s self-love into an unselfish life, and make the self forgotten 
in the love of goodness and of God ? 

The eastern devotee practised self-denial, in hope of a re- 
absorption into the Divine Being, —a certain all-dissolving bliss of 
annihilation. The Christian doctrine of self-denial escaped this 
rock of self-immolation, and rescued the half-truth from its dis- 
junction. It reminded man of his primitive personal likeness to 
his Maker, and told him he must be lost to his fallen self, if he 
would be restored. But his re-union to God should not destroy 
his self-hood: it should just conserve it as a reproduction of the 
divine image. It told of nothingness as the thing most opposite 
to God, and most akin to falsehood and its father, whose name, 
Apollyon, foreshadows his destiny.* And it told man how he 
might shun this dreadful doom, and attain incorruption, even 
through the power of one Jesus, who had shown himself stronger 
than death. He it was that invited men to glory and virtue ; and 
his persuasives were the magic that had been sought so long, to 
tempt without bribery, and to rescue from the bondage of selfish- 
ness and guilt. His were ‘‘ exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises,”’ just because we might by them be made “‘ partakers of the 
divine nature, having escaped the corrupion that is in the world 
through lust.”” For all inordinate desire is essentially an inward 
conflict and disease of man’s nature, if not a premonition of death 


* “Mankind,” says Athanasius, speaking of the effects of the Fall, * did 
not remain such as they were created, but contracted vice and corruption 
by their vain thoughts, and came under the power of death, their trans- 
gression remanding them to their primal state. So that, as'they had been 
created from non-existence, they must now in the course of time incur the 
loss and destruction of their being; and that justly. For as they once had 
the nature of not existing, yet were called into a proper existence by the 
power of the Divine Word, when they became void of the knowledge of God 
and turned aside to vanities (for evil things are not entities, but good things 
are entities, seeing they have the true God for their author), and when they 
were divested of the nature of existing for ever, it followed that they must 
perish, and remain in death and decay. For man is by nature mortal, as cre- 
ated from non-existence; yet, as made in the divine likeness, he might have 
escaped the force of corruption, and remained immortal, if he had preserved 
that likeness by the knowledge of God.” —On the Incarnation of the Word. 
Works, p. 40. 
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But in Christ was a vital power that should heal the malady, and 
raise man above himself, as no human contrivance of motives could 
do it; above all pride, because this new life was a proper redemp- 
tion, — and above all self-seeking, because there was hardly a 
stipulation of “ happiness” in the terms of the redemption. Life, 
in its essential nature and in its higher laws, was the thing most 
godlike ; and the offer of it upon the surrender of our frail remnant 
and corrupt imitations of it, precludes all thought of our being vir- 
tuous, in any way of work and wages. ‘‘ He that saveth his life 
shall lose it; but he that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it.” * 

And it is worthy of note that the reward of piety is rarely named 
in the Bible in terms addressed to mere self-love. Even the 
‘‘ peace” and ‘* joy” which we meet so often, presuppose a cer- 
tain forgetfulness of self. They touch no cord of selfish emotion. 
But life itself, and that eternal, is the boon of which the Scriptures 
oftenest and most fondly tell us. The victor’s wreath in the 
Olympic of man’s existence is either a ‘‘ crown of righteousness,”’ 
or a ‘crown of life.” The “‘ haven of bliss,” the ‘‘ endless frui- 
tion,”’ and similar phrases of our modern Christian dialect, are not 
the staple argument of the Bible, to persuade man’s wiser choice. 
The evangelic appeal is not, ‘‘ Be holy, and you shall be happy ; ” 
but, ‘‘ Believe, obey, and live.’”’ The offered life doubtless 
involves man’s highest well-being; but the idea of advantage is so 
little mooted that the most fastidious lover of virtue for its own 
sake need not parley at the offer. [lis most eager acceptance 
shall not cast suspicion upon the integrity of his motives. His 
confession for the past shall be a fair recognition of the gratuity. 
And as for the future, if the gospel asks him to be virtuous that 
he may live for ever, it equally asks him to live for ever that he 
may be for ever virtuous. For the moral argument for immor- 
tality itself seems, in the last analysis, to come to this, — that 
because virtue is all the universe is good for, and the loving dis- 
charge of duty is the summum bonum, therefore good men should 
be allowed an ample range, a long lease of existence. 

Here we come upon another interesting inquiry. Does not the 
scriptural use of the term ‘‘ life” include its literal meaning ; its 


* The “Theologica Germanica,” a dear little book to Luther, lately trans- 
lated into English, cannot be too highly commended in this connection. 
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substantive, as well as its qualitative sense? This weighty ques- 
tion of the after-life must be decided by a careful biblical exegesis ;* 
yet it may be so clearly stated, that, if we take the Bible as a pro- 
per and explicit revelation, the difficulties raised by a metaphorical 
interpretation of the term would seem at once removed. The 
bringing of “life and immortality to light’ appears rather a state- 
ment of the method, than of the fact, of man’s immortality. The 
question, ‘‘ If a man die, shall he live again,” is not answered 
categorically. It is only by union to Christ that man is said to 
live for ever. The soul is nowhere in the Bible spoken of as im- 
mortal. Its adaptation and aspirations for eternal existence may 
be a proper basis of human faith and hope; but they are no 
assurance of the fact. The promise is, ‘to those who, by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory and honor and immor- 
tality, eternal life.” If any generic or unconditional immortality 
is assumed in the Bible, it is certainly unnamed. It does not 
enter as a plastic element into the Scripture language; though 
the main truths of natural religion, such as the Divine Being and 
Providence, which are assumed or little argued, are repeated 
continually. But that truth ought to be surpassingly clear to 
human reason, which need not be named in a revelation. And, 
granting that the soul’s immortality were so much more obvious 
than the divine existence, the problem would still remain, Why is 
the style of human thought and speech — respected in the sacred 
mention of other truths — so utterly ignored when man’s des- 
tiny’is named ? 

The natural inference is, that the gospel is neither an assurance 
nor an assumption of the soul’s absolute immortality ; but a mes- 
sage of the recovery of a forfeit, telling man, that, by an act of 
grace and amnesty, he may now become immortal. 

And just here we remark, that human reason seems to find its 
legitimate scope,—to apprehend the possibility and fitness of 
things ; leaving their realization to the divine power and goodness, 
as an object of faith. If the immortality of just those who ‘‘ prove 
worthy of eternal life” is desirable, it is the highest style of phi- 
losophy to suppose that the divine discretion will effect the desi- 
deratum. 


* For a suggestive passage on this subject, see Isaac Taylor’s ‘‘ Wesley 
and Methodism,” pp. 289, 290. 
VOL. XIII. 25 
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We need not waste words in vindicating the moral force of such 
a doctrine of immortality. We have tried to show that it meets 
the conditions of a motive power that shall save the inmost integ- 
rity of virtue. It might be shown from the history of Christian- 
ity in its brightest periods, that the hope of life in Christ alone 
has been the hidden life of those who have borne his name. Its 
adaptation to inspire the warmest and most self-denying philan- 
thropy is obvious. ‘‘ Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it,” 
is the redemptive value which it stamps upon every human 
soul. ‘To say nothing of the earliest Christian age, the martyr 
Irenzeus professed just such a faith. And though the now cur- 
rent doctrine of immortality provoked the censure of Arnobius, 
yet that it had not completely triumphed even in Athanasius’ 
time is clear from the citation already made. Passing 1o the 
time of Socinus, it is well known that he gave Christ just this 
pre-eminence which the first Adam has so long contested with 
him. It is interesting to observe how those who so differed 
respecting the person of Christ seem to have agreed respecting 
Christ’s work. And it is with reference to this doctrine that we 
have the testimony, — “It is matter of public notoriety, that 
there is no sect which, in respect to morals, approaches nearer to 
the simplicity and strictness of the early Christians, than the 
Socinians.’”* 

It is a fair question whether the doctrine of sin as an eternal 
futurity, or even as an eternal vicissitude, must not seriously im- 
pair man’s abhorrence of evil. But we cannot now discuss the 
tendency of these inferences, or of any other inference from the 
current doctrine of immortality. One thing, we trust, is clear ; 
the offer of ‘life’ in all its implications back and forth, as it is 
the burden and glory of the gospel, so it is the vivifying power of 
all Christian virtue. And itis a grave question whether we can 
reduce or qualify the meaning of that chosen term of the Scrip- 
tures, without vitiating, directly or indirectly, the morality that 
shall be based upon it. H. 


* Bayle, Réponse aux Questions d’un Provincial, part ii. ch. cxxxiv. 
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Smith's History of Greece. Hickling, Swan, & Brown. — The 
plan of this work, now occupying a place among the foremost 
text-books in the public institutions of England and the United 
States, is to acquaint the scholar with the great course of events 
in Grecian History, and the eminent men that have made that 
history illustrious, — not so much by a dry and minute statement 
of events, as by seizing on the leading points and the commanding 
characters, and grouping the subordinate particulars around these 
in an orderly and philosophical distribution. The advantage of 
this method, whether for the interest of the young student, or for 
a comprehensive acquaintance with the subject by the general 
reader, is obvious. Nor does this fine example of true history 
embrace merely chronicles of political changes and descriptions of 
battles; but it traces the growth, modifications, and decline of the 
literature, commerce, arts, and social life, of that wonderful intel- 
lectual nation of antiquity. Prof. Felton, the American editor, 
takes up the narrative at the dividing line between the ancient 
and the modern Greece, and, by a most skilful compression of his 
immense materials, and the union of graphic power with historical 
fidelity, gives a continuation of the work, within the single octavo 
volume, down to our own day,—touching even the romantic 
heroisms of the recent struggles for liberty. Prof. Felton writes 
with enthusiasm for the successors of that brave, versatile, acute, 
beauty-loving race, whose Letters and manners have been the suc- 
cessful study of his life. And he opens a very encouraging view 
of the new form of Hellenic civilization that is rising among the 
ruins of the old classic splendor. Both authors carry their learning 
with the ease of true dignity, and unostentatiously turn to the uses 
of popular education the treasures gathered by the researches of 
a large scholarship. 

First Geography for Children. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Phil- 
lips, Sampson, & Co.— The method of this primary text-book 
appears to be the natural one. It begins with some simple direc- 
tions for map-drawing; then it takes the child at home, and, 
gradually extending the range of his vision, acquaints him with 
one part of the globe after another, till he has surveyed the whole. 
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Subsequently, more general topics are introduced, — such as pro- 
ductions, inhabitants, climates, religions, governments, &c. The 
particulars, under each of these heads, are finally connected with 
the several localities; and the pupil seems to be sure to get some 
notion of the world he lives in. 

Sargent’s Standard Fourth Reader for Public and Private 
Schools. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — Mr. Sargent’s school-books 
possess absolute merits so far surpassing those of any other works 
of the same class that we have ever examined, that it is a pleasure 
to speak of them, and a great satisfaction to know that they are 
rapidly coming into popular use. So decided and manifest are 
their excellencies ; so clear and full their explanations; so simple 
and progressive their rules; so original are many of their features 
(like the literary, historical, biographical, and scientific index in 
each volume); so happily do the editor’s own introductory pre- 
cepts strike the true mean between careless imitation and dogmatic 
pedantry ; and so exact are the adaptations of the selected pieces, 
— that we are never surprised to learn that impartial teachers and 
committees prefer them to any other manuals. Personal or parti- 
zan interests aside, we do not see how this can fail to be the 
result with intelligent judges. The views presented, in this 
volume, of pronunciation, articulation, drilling the pupil, &c., are 
as judicious and sensible as those of gesticulation, &c., in the 
“Standard Reader.” In the grand essentials of both literary and 
moral purity in his extracts, Mr. Sargent never deviates from the 
severest standard; while he gathers his treasures from rich and 
varied fields in each department of literature. 

The Principles of Metaphysical and Ethical Science applied to 
the Evidences of Religion. By Francis Bowen, A.M. Hick- 
ling, Swan, & Brown, 1855.— Professor Bowen has here issued 
the substance of his Lowell Lectures in a new edition, and in the 
form of a proper text-book for public or private instruction. 
Apart from its great value for colleges, it is exactly adapted to the 
course of education pursued by young men in their preparation for 
the active business of life. Such studies are greatly needed to 
protect the religion of the people against the inroads of false phi- 
losophy, and the sophisms of upstart venders of unbelief. They 
would add immensely to the power of preaching and the true 
strength of the church, while they would also invigorate the stu- 
dent’s intellect. What a satisfaction is it to a minister to come 
upon a parishioner who has quietly, and in hours saved from 
the theatre or club-room, enriched his mind with the processes of 
a treatise like this! How it would mature and sharpen the intel- 
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ligence of the advanced classes in our English High Schools, to go 
carefully through this lucid and compact argument! We also 
attach importance, in these days, to every scientific work that may 
properly be made a part of the preparatory course for the clerical 
profession with those who do not pass through college. Not that 
we would have that class multiplied; but the many who belong 
to it need peculiar helps. There are members of our theological 
schools who would gain much from the discipline of this particu- 
lar work. Professor Bowen has the methodical habits, the clear 
perceptions, and the analytic nicety, that qualify an author in his 
department. His chapters on causation are distinguished by spe- 
cial ability. 

The School of Christ ; or, Christianity in its Leading Aspects. 
By Rev. A. L. R. Foote. Gould & Lincoln. — Six discourses 
in this small volume represent and illustrate Christianity as a Life, 
a Work, a Reward, a Culture, a Discipline, a Fellowship. The 
writer offers many good thoughts, well-arranged and well-uttered. 
Trinitarian in his doctrine, he is practical in his aim and sincere 


in spirit. 
Sermon and Address after the Death of Rev. James Flint, D.D., 
of Salem. By Rev. Dexter Ciapp.— It is not easy to conceive 


how the fitting tribute to the venerable and gifted minister of 
Christ could have been uttered in fewer, more select, or more 
appropriate words. Thg reader is immediately made to feel that 
he is following not only an accomplished mind, but a truthful and 
trustworthy one. Every sentence is weighty with calm and deli- 
berate conviction, as well as bright with fresh and earnest thought. 
As it always ought to be — but often is not — with eulogy, each 
expression seems to come out of a heart of reality. Dr. Flint’s 
public career is briefly sketched, his intellectual and spiritual 
traits are carefully analyzed and clearly stated; and our faith is 
then roused and directed to the eternal life, where the believer 
dwells with the Father. Mr. Clapp has lost a generous and 
revered friend, who welcomed him as a colleague; and he has 
rendered the departed a consistent and deserved honor, both 
during his life and at his death. 

Westward Ho! The Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas 
Leigh. By Cuartrs Kinestry. Ticknor & Fields. 1855. — 
Mr. Kingsley seems to be determined to show the world in how 
many distinct styles he can write fiction. In all that he has 
undertaken thus far, he has succeeded, and added to his reputation 
by every experiment. ‘Alton Locke” and “ Yeast” were some- 
what in the same vein; but ——— was as different from 

* 
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them both as “ Amyas Leigh” is from them all. We have here 
exciting, romantic, and occasionally eloquent recitals of the brave 
maritime and military enterprise of the Spanish wars in the days 
of Elizabeth, with a sufficient intermixture of personal fortunes 
and sentimental developments. Perhaps the interest is not quite 
so uniformly sustained as in some of the author’s other novels; 
but there are passages of extraordinary power, and the whole 
stands among the marked books of the day. 

We wish not to be understood as implying, that Mr. Kingsley 
is actuated by no higher motive in his authorship than literary 
display. Few modern writers, and fewer still among the educated 
minds of the English Church, appear to be possessed of so much 
moral earnestness, so quick sympathies with some of the deeper 
wants of society, and so ardent a spirit of reform. Undoubtedly, 
his fiery protests against wrong are among the chief charms of his 
popular productions. 

The May-Flower and Miscellaneous Writings. By Mrs. Haz- 
RIET BercHEeR Stowe. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — This is 
pleasant reading for young and old. As many of our readers 
probably know before this, the book is made up of pieces written 
by Mrs. Stowe at different times within several years, — many of 
them contributed to public journals. They are not of equal 
merit ; but judgments would probably differ widely in arranging 
the scale of their deserts, and there is sufficient variety to suit 
many tastes. On some of the papers the stamp of genius is 
evident; others are simply pleasing. Mrs. Stowe has written 
some grand verses; and these also, with their less royal mates, are 
printed in this volume. The frontispiece is a remarkable unlike- 
ness of the writer. Whatever may entitle it to be placed where 
it is, the authentic signature standing beneath it does not save it 
from being emphatically a counterfeit presentment. 

Visits to European Celebrities. By Rev. W. B. Spracue, D.D. 
Gould & Lincoln. — Dr. Sprague’s style unites ease with elegance, 
and joins familiarity to dignity, with remarkable success. The 
papers here collected into a volume give lively sketches and 
piquant recollections of more than fourscore eminent persons in 
the Old World. It is not often that one falls in with more read- 
able pages. They are precisely of the sort which, without 
straining the faculties or fatiguing the attention, inclines the 
reader to keep on. There are really but few volumes that it rests 
one to read. If there is an absence of severe stimulus to intel- 
lectual effort, there is apt to be too little nourishment to reward 
one for his time. But this charming record of travel exactly 
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fills the place of an intelligent, high-principled literary enter- 
tainment. 

The Daily Life, and Scripture Readings in St. Luke, and in 
Leviticus. By Rev. Dr. Jonn Cummine. J. P. Jewett & Co. — 
We have lately experienced a merciful relief in learning that 
the formidable succession of volumes from Dr. Cumming’s pen, 
poured recently from the press, is the fruit of a long accumulation, 
now suddenly let loose upon the American public, from the 
English dam, instead of being composed of works struck off in 
the brief intervals between the dates of publication. One breathes 
more freely after such an assurance. There are undoubtedly some 
advantages in publishing all one’s manuscripts. It clears out 
desks and drawers, and puts loose papers into a more compact 
and convenient shape. To be sure, burning them would answer 
the same purpose; but a benevolent gentleman would consider 
that, in that case, the world would be bereaved of what the flames 
devoured. Dr. Cumming has no such hardness of heart. He 
tenderly considers. the needy mind of his race, and scatters the 
treasures of his invention abroad with an unsparing hand. We 
cheerfully acknowledge our share of the benefit. Volume after 
volume we add to the Cumming shelf of our library, in Mr. Jewett’s 


handsome, sober binding, — the ever-lengthening line stretching 


” 


steadily on, “‘in infinite progression.” There are conceivable emer- 
gencies in human life that might induce us to open and read what 
is written under those clerical-looking covers. We are keeping 
them from the ‘ Exchange bookstore,” as yet, with a reverent 
waiting for that mysterious possibility. Meantime, we look into 
each issue, conscientiously, as it arrives; and, wherever we look, 
we always find the same marks of honesty, industry, sincerity, 
devoutness, pedantry, self-complacency, and rhetorical vivacity, in 
the author. 

The Philosophy of Sectarianism. By Rev. ALEXANDER Bratr- 
K1z. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — This is more properly a plea for 
Presbyterianism, than which no sect, probably, is more sectarian. 
The author is the highly-respected pastor of a congregation, con- 
sisting largely of Scotch Presbyterians, in Boston. He writes 
with energy, and, though rather free in his strictures on those 
that “believe too little,” has evidently a distinct and strong faith 
of his own, which he naturally enough thinks much better than 
the faith of his neighbors. His work is partly historical, partly 
argumentative, partly critical, partly hortatory, and partly lugu- 
brious. It is quite curious to find questions, so remote from all 
our everyday practical discussions, handled with solemn earnest- 
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ness, as vital matters, by so near a neighbor. The reader feels 
almost sorry that so good a heart and so active a mind should 
have undertaken the advocacy of an ecclesiastical system equally 
out of harmony with the democratic spirit of the country and the 
more genial and refined tendencies of New England society. 
The point of view is not always the highest: thus, on the first 
page we happen to examine, occurs this sentence: ‘‘ While no- 
thing has ever proved more annoying to Papists than the singing 
of psalms in a congregational manner, the playing of all the 
heretical organs in Christendom causes to them comparatively 
little sorrow.” There is room enough, thank Heaven, in this 
country, both for our excellent fellow-Christians, the Presbyte- 
rians, and for us Congregationalists. We honor their steadfast 
virtues, their resolute will, their intellectual consistency; and 
we congratulate them on every valuable addition to their lite- 
rature. 

A Boy's Adventures in the Wilds of Australia; or, Herbert's 
Note-book. By Wiuit1am Howirr. Ticknor & Fields. — The 
young will find here a spirited description of a part of the planet 
that is new to young and old alike, — and such stories of adven- 
turous life as are specially exciting to youthful spirits and fancies, 
There is much valuable information, and the narrative is well 
illustrated. 

The Papal Conspiracy Exposed. By Rev. Epwarp BEEcHER. 
Stearns & Co. — The present edition contains — in addition to the 
matter already noticed by us as constituting the main body of 
the volume, and offering those views of Romanism which are most 
likely to strike the popular mind —a supplement, which ably 
reviews Hon. J. R. Chandler’s Speech in Congress on the compa- 
tibility of Romanism with Republicanism, and refutes its positions 
by references to counter-positions in accepted Catholic authorities ; 
giving also some account of the tortuous course of Romish ortho- 
doxy on the relations between the church and civil government, 
especially since the time of Pius VII. 

The Saints’ Inheritance ; or, the World to Come. By Henry F. 
Hitt, Genesee, N.Y. J. P. Jewett & Co. — The doctrine is that 
‘this earth, instead of being annihilated, will, at the great con- 
summation, be restored to its Eden state, or made even far more 
glorious, and become the residence of King Messiah and his 
saints,” — certainly a doctrine, in whatever language expressed, 
or by whatever arguments defended, far from unreasonable or 
unscriptural. The author has arrayed the proofs with much 
diligence; and, though we should be unwilling to endorse all his 
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processes or interpretations, we respect the good faith and the 
clear method of his performance. The views of acceptance are 
strict, the quotations from the Sacred Writings copious, and the 
general view is encouraging to the true believer. 

Unitarian Views Vindicated. By Rev. J. H. Heywoop, of 
Louisville. — Rev. Henry M. Denison, an Episcopalian clergyman 
in Louisville, ‘wrote a Review of the published Report of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Mr. Heywood replies to this 
Review, defending the Report, and vindicating Unitarian views 
generally. A controversial effort could hardly be made in a spirit 
of greater candor or wider charity than characterizes this pro- 
duction. This will be believed, without testimony, by all that 
know the author. Many representations of Mr. Denison are 
shown to be erroneous and unfair. The appeal to history and 
common sense is made with considerable force, though we think 
Mr. Heywood fails to interpret thoroughly the Athanasian ortho- 
doxy. Our own impression is, that the resolutions adopted by 
the Convention, after hearing the report of Judge Pirtle, were 
unfortunate, and did wear the appearance of an intention to open 
room for a laxer faith than the former resolution, on which the 
Convention ought to have been able to stand without qualification, 
viz., ‘‘ That we regard Jesus Christ, not as a mere inspired man, 
but as the Son of God; the Messenger of the Father to men, 
miraculously sent; the Mediator between God and man; the 
Redeemer of the world: That we regard the miracles of the New 
Testament as facts on which the Gospel is based.” For further 
retnarks, see the notice of Mr. Buckingham’s Sermon. 

The Teacher’s Last Lesson; a Memoir of Martha Whiting. 
By CatuarinE N. Banger. Gould & Lincoln. — Miss Whiting 
was the Principal of the Charlestown Female Seminary, and a 
useful and pious woman. A native of Hingham, and brought up 
among Unitarians, her aptitude for teaching and her discontent 
with Unitarian opinions were both developed at an early period. 
She removed to Charlestown, and joined the Baptist Church. To 
the close of an extended and active term of service, she adhered to 
her religious vows, and made it the grand purpose of her life 
to promote the cause of Christ in her school, in the church, and 
among the poor of the neighborhood. Her Journal, which fur- 
nishes the greater part of the biography, abounds in fervent 
confessions of sin and deep desires for personal salvation. With 
the exception of a few expressions, the volume may be read with 
profit and pleasure by persons of all denominations. 

The Daily Monitor. By Rev. Joun AuLeN. With an Intro- 
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duction by Rev. E. N. Kirk. J. P. Jewett & Co.— A well-selected 
verse of Scripture, with a pertinent anecdote, and a stanza of a 
hymn, for every day in the year, describe the plan of this neat 
pocket-volume, — a reprint. 

Zschokke’s History of Switzerland. Translated by Francis G. 
Shaw. C. S. Francis & Co. — Mr. Shaw has made a worthy use 
of his fine scholarship and elegant tastes in rendéring into pure 
English this animated, graphic, and yet condensed and simple 
story of the fortunes of one of the most interesting countries of 
the earth. The straightforward narrative is occasionally bright- 
ened by a gleam of wise and beautiful sentiment, and the whole 
. spirit of the history is such as to engage the sympathy—as the 
subject-matter must instruct the experience — of our republican 
citizens. The work, in the original, is used as a text-book in the 
schools of the Swiss Cantons, which is a sufficient voucher for its 
accuracy. The information it contains is hardly accessible else- 
where to most American readers. 

Louis Fourteenth, and the Writers of his Age. By Rev. J. F. 
Astrz. Introduction and Translation by Rev. E. N. Kirk. J.P. 
Jewett & Co.— The title is not strictly correct. ‘* Dramatists of 
the Age of Louis Fourteenth”’ would more accurately describe the 
work, — which consists of nine lectures, delivered in New York 
city, in the French language, on Moliére, Racine, Boileau, La 
Fontaine, Fenelon, Corneille, Pascal, and the period when these 
authors lived. The treatment of the subject, without being original 
or profound in the way of criticism or learning, is agreeable, and 
not unprofitable. The Lectures have met a competent translator 
in Rev. Mr. Kirk, who has found time, among the cares of a large 
parish, to step aside into a field quite distinct from the pastoral 
walk, and who introduces his friend’s book, with much enthu- 
siasm, by a dissertation on the political and literary characteristics 
of the age under consideration, very creditably written. De- 
nouncing the theatre in his sermons, he commends the great 
French play-writers to the acquaintance of the private student. 

Lippincott, Grambo, § Co.’s Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer 
of the World. — Sheets are sent forward, in advance of the publi- 
cation, announcing the speedy appearance of this important work. 
It is said to contain the names of near one hundred thousand 
places, with some account of each. Such a plan, properly exe- 
cuted, must supply a great want in our literature. Why will not 
some of our accomplished scholars undertake the preparation of a 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the Names of Persons? Such are the 
intermixtures of modern times, that one cannot take up a news- 
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paper, to read the items aloud, without stumbling upon some 
outlandish cognomen or other, which perplexes his organs, and 
which no etymological analogies, nor any thing else but external 
authority, can instruct him to articulate with confidence. Such a 
book would have an immense sale, as we have no doubt the one 
mentioned above will have. What is Dr. Solger going to do in 
the summer, while lectures are in abeyance? With the assistance 
of Prof. Child, Mr. Sumner, or some others among our best-read 
English scholars, he would be sure of success. 

The Altar at Home. — The publication of this volume of domes- 
tic and private prayers is one of the best fruits ever yielded by the 
American Unitarian Association. The suggestion of such a plan 
must of itself have been a dictate of the Holy Spirit to the heart of 
the faithful Secretary. Nothing in the doings of his office, for a long 
time, has given us so much personal satisfaction, or is calculated 
to do so much good in the churches. ‘The prayers themselves have 
been composed by twenty-five ministers; and to these are added 
some selected devotions and litanies. The tone of the book 
is eminently spiritual, elevating, and edifying. We should say 
that a body of men that can so pray and praise must have the 
love of Christ in their souls. A few defects might be noted, and 
a few expressions be discarded. Some of the exercises lack the 
true unction. But such criticisms would be slight. A few years 
ago, such a work could not have been produced from the same 
source. Would to God its appearance might be the means of 
both rearing the Home Altar, and lighting the flame upon it, in 
thousands of American families where God is now forgotten! 


PAMPHLETS. 


Rev. E. E. Hatx’s Sermon on the Immaculate Conception gives 
a succinct historical account of the dogma; defines its meaning 
and its influence ; finds its origin in the Athanasian deification of 
Jesus, removing Christ from his proper Mediatorship, and thus 
creating a necessity for a mediating Mother; and protests against 
all concessions which may lead to such abuses. 

Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture for March, with the usual 
variety of adaptations to readers of taste and science. Those that 
live in the country should subscribe for it as an interpreter of 
nature; and those that live in the city, as her substitute. 

Rev. Edgar Buckingham’s Sermon on Unitarian Christianity, 
preached in Troy, Jan. 21, 1855, protests against the popular 
misrepresentations of Unitarianism, offers a lucid statement of the 
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main points of the prevalent Unitarian creed, and puts forward a 
temperate and manly plea for that system of faith. The words 
are those of an honest man and sincere believer, and therefore 
impressive. It strikes us, however, that all such defences of the 
Scripturalness of the Unitarian belief are rendered completely futile 
and nugatory, so long as preachers among us are recognized as 
regular ministers of regular Unitarian parishes (and are accepted — 
and welcomed on exchanges by Unitarian pastors), who deny the 
authority of the Scripture itself, reject the idea of a Mediator, 
sneer at the word Redemption, criticize Christ’s personal character, 
prate about Pauline misconceptions, and tell their congregations 
and Sunday Schools that many parts of the Old and New Testament 
are fables, while sin is only an imperfection in which Jesus himself 
participated! While we joyfully assert the devout character and 
tendencies of a portion of the sect, we have facts to sustain all 
these intimations. For ourselves, we will not be compromised by 
being associated with an irreverence and an infidelity which dis- 
gust us by their conceit, as much as they wound our sensibility 
and insult our understanding. And we shall not make haste to 
complain of Orthodox warnings against Unitarianism, nor boast 
much of that name, till the main body shall have courage enough 
to disown publicly these heralds of another gospel which is not a 
gospel, and till the public organs of the denomination draw, from 
month to month, a visible distinction between those contemporary 
Unitarians who honestly receive the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and those Naturalists who do not. 

The Twenty-second Annual Report of the Trustees of the State 
Lunatic Hospital at Worcester contains the usual valuable sta- 
tistics. 


Eayrs & Fairbanks, Stationers and Account-book manufac- 
turers, have placed on our desk a bottle, containing what really 
facilitates the process of writing far better than any liquid con- 
demned by the new law. It is quite surprising — and nobody 
has more occasion to appreciate such a benefit than the present 
penman — to see how an extremely depraved chirography may be 
made respectable by ink of the right quality. Since we have 
used this smoothly-flowing fluid, we are inclined to think we have 
been abused; and that our alleged illegibility is owing, not to 
us, but to the incompetent chemistry of presuming ink-manufac- 
turers. Our thanks are due to Messrs. Hadley & Field, and 
their Boston agents above-mentioned. Let all scribes be in- 
structed. 








